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OYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC, Tenterden-street, W. 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter 1830. 
Patrons: Her Majesty the QUEEN and the ROYAL FAMILY, 
Principal—Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, 
NEXT FORTNIGHTLY CONCERT THIS DAY, at-8. 
JAMES G, SYME, Secretary. 


OYAL COLLEGE of MUSIC, Rengington Gore, London. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1 


President—H.R.H. Tue Prrcz or Wass, K.G. 
Director—Sm Groree Grove, D.C.L., LL.D. 


The next College Concert will take place on Thursday, 29th Pemeany, 1891, at 8 p.m. 
Associate of the Royal College of Music (A.R.C.M. 
The next Examination for Certificates of Proficiency, with the above title, will take 
place at the College on April 7th and 8th, 1891, 


Pa on and forms may be obtained from Mr. George Watson, Registrar, at the 
~T CHARLES MORLEY, Hon. Sec. 





RURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL.— 
AUGUSTUS HARRIS, Lessee and Manager. 
e Daily, at 1.30 and 7.30, Augustus Harris’s Twelth Drury Lane Pantomime, 
BEAUTY AND THE BEAST, by William Yardley and Augustus Harris. (See daily 
papers.) Box-office open all day from 10 a.m, 





HE CELEBRATED PUMP ROOM ORCHESTRA (BATH), 


Conductor, Mr. VAN P 
is OPEN to RECEIVE OFFERS of PE a ENGAGEMENT for HIGH- 
CLASS MUSIC 


Address, 9, Darlington-street, Bath. 





HE LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS.—Mr. HENSCHEL, 
Conductor, PROGRAMME of the FOURTH CONCERT, ST. JAMES’ 'S HALI, 
THURSDAY EVENING next, Jan. 29, at eight: Overture, * Fingal’s Cave” (Mendel- 
ssohn) ; Symphony in G minor (B and H, No. 40) (Mozart) ; scena and aria, “ Pieno, 
Piano,” from ‘ Der Freischitz”’ (Weber) (Madame Albani) ; Symphonic Poem; afte. 
Shelley’ 8 “ Epipsychidion ’’ (Perey Rideout) (MS., first time of rformance) ; Is!:leii’s 
from ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde’ (Wagner) (Isolde, Molaie Albani) ; ; “* Ka’ser- 





RINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. —For MUSICAL EDUCA- 
N and EXAMINATION. Inst, 1872. 


Warden The Rev. Dr. BONAVIA HUNT, F.R.S.E. 
Director of Studies—Professor BRADBURY TURNER, Mus. B. 


A LECTURE dn “ Music as an Emotionai Agent.” will be given by FRANK AUSTIN, 
Esq., L.Mus., on Thursday, 29th January. Chair taken by Dr.C..W. Pearce at 7 0 *clock. 
SIR MICHAEL. COSTA PRIZE.— nsuccessfil competitors can have their MSS, 
returned on application. 
By order of the Academical Board, 
Mandeville-place, Manchester-square, W. SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary, 








aes (Wag ner). Tickets, 10s. 6d., 5s., 3s., and 1s., of the usual Agents, and at ‘I'ree’s 
Office, St. ammo’ s Hall.—N. Vert, 6, Cork-street, w. 





Pb ASSISTANCE REQUIRED. Four days a week. 

Two hours daily from 11.30 to 1.30. 2s. p2r hour. Must have thorough hassenen 
of Harmony and Counterpoint, and also be.a good. Accompanyist. eC required.— 
Apply by letter to C. H., care of Rastrall, Stationer, Eccleston-street, S.W 


. GODFREY HOLBACH. —TYMPANI, DRUMS, &c., 
28, Leicester-square, W.C. 
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HE VOICE. 

Consult JOSIAH RICHARDSON (Voice Specialist) upon all matters ednnected 
with Singing and Speaking, such as Full tone, Extension of Compass, Equalisation of 
Registers, Flexibility, Power, Clear Articulation, &. 

A Set of Ten Studies on Voice Cultivation, the first of the kind ever published. The 
represent an Unique Method of Voice Culture instituted by the Author. Price, 2s, 
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SCHOOL OF VOICE CULTIVATION, EXETER HALL, STRAND. 





THE ART OF SINGING. 





New Edition Revised and Improved of 


A COURSE of =r and PRACTICE for the VOICE 
. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the idles in the Royal outiey of Music,.and upon which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Mr. "Iver ‘Kay, and other 
ccessful Vocalists. 


au 
Full Music Size, price 7s. 
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DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For Sore Throat, Hoarseness, and Relaxed Throat, also for Improving the Voice. 
FOR SINGING and SPEAKING 
Without fatiguing the Voice. 


Celebrated in every town in Europe, India, America, and the Colonies. Testimonials from 
Patti, Trebelli, Patey, Santley, and the most eminent medical men. 


Sold in boxes, 1s, 14d. and 2s. 9d. ; also in bottles for abroad. 
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MR. DANIEL MAYER’S 
FORTHCOMING CONCERTS. 





JEAN GERARDY (Aged 12). 
VIOLONCELLO RECITAL, 
St. JAMES’S HALL, 
FRIDAY, January 30, at 3. 
Tickets 10s. 6d., 3s., and 1s. 





MISS WINIFRED PARKER. 
THIRD GRAND EVENING CONCERT, 
St. JAMES’S HALL, 

TUESDAY, February 5, at 8. 

; Tickets 7s. 6d., 3s., 2s., and 1s. 





STAVENHAGEN. 
PIANOFORTE RECITAL, 
St. JAMES’S HALL, 
TUESDAY, February 10, at 3. 
Tickets 10s. 6d., 3s., and 1s. 





MONS. REMENYI. 
. GRAND MATINEE 
at AVERY HILL, ELTHAM 
(the Residence of Col. J. T. North). 
By kind permission and under immediate 
Patronage of the Colonel to inaugurate New Picture Gallery, 

WEDNESDAY, February 11, at 3. 

Tickets One Guinea. 
Col. North provides a Special Train for 
Ticket-holders to and from Eltham, leaving Charing Cross at 2 o’clock. 





JEAN GERARDY. 
LAST VIOLONCELLO RECITAL, 
St. JAMES’S HALL, 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 25, at 3. 
Tickets 10s. 6d., 3s., and 1s. 





MAX PAUER. 
PIANOFORTE RECITAL, 
PRINCES’ HALL, WEDNESDAY, February 18, at 3. 
Tickets 10s. 6d., 3s., and 1s. 





WILLY HESS and HUGO BECKER’S 
MATINEES MUSICALES, 
St. JAMES’S HALL, 
APRIL 11, 18, and 25, at 3. 
Tickets 10s. 6d., 3s., and Is. 





DANIEL MAYER, 
CONCERT AND CPERA AGENT, 
180, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W 


Telegraphic Address: ** LISZT, LONDON.” 
Sole Representative for the United Kingdom of Concert Director Herman Wolff, Berlin. 
List of Artists on application. 
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A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT.—These Remedies 
have stood the test of Fifty Years’ Experience, and are pronounced the best 
medicines for famity use. Tens of thousands of written onials witness to their 
marvellous curative properties. They are acknowledged by the whole civilised world to 
pe of the greatest efficacy in every form of disease. Sold by all Chemists and Patent 
Medicine Vendors. Manufactured only at Thomas Holloway’s Establishment, 78, New 
Oxford-street, Lundon. N.B.—Advice gratis at the above address, daily, between the 
hours of 11 and 3, or by letter. 
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FACTS AND COMMENTS. 
—_——_ 


The discovery of a lost work by Aristotle at the British Museum 
is obviously a thing of small moment to musicians, who have no 
concern with politics, and Greek literature, and philosophy, and 
other trivialities of the kind. But the work itself has given us an 
idea. Aristotle founded the Historical Method of enquiry; he 
collated all the facts relative, for instance, to governments, as 
carried on in the many states of Greece—and then began to talk 
about them. Now why will not some modern Aristotle—say Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, or the music-man on the “ National Observer ’— 
set about collating all the facts which bear on the question, “ Are 
we a Musical Nation”? Let either—or both— of these gentlemen 
(who are sometimes in complete sympathy) be accredited to all the 
Powers, and pursue enquiries in every country. Then they could 
come back and publish a large Blue Book, and we should really 
know at last whether we were musical or not. Mr. Shaw’s calm, 
philosophic temperament marks him out as eminently qualified for 


the task. 
* * 

Or if this large scheme be considered impracticable, at least let 
some one go to America just to find out whether America is 
musical and whether Chicago is its musical metropolis. Chicago 
says it is; Boston and New York agree (for once) in saying that it 
is not. Here, for instance, is what the Chicago “ Indicator” says 
about it :— 

Chicago makes no claims that she doesn’t back up by facts. The asser- 
tion is made that Chicago is the great musical centre of this country. 
Anybody who will look at the list of celebrities resident here—acknow- 
ledged leaders—anybody who knows the interest taken in music by all 
classes of people—anybody who remembers that the Thomas Orchestra has 
broken old associations in order to come here, will acknowledge the truth 
of the assertion. Those who are ignorant will not acknowledge it. 


* * 
* 


And here is what Mr. Wilson has to say in the “ Boston Evening 


Traveller” :— 
The London “Musica Wortp” asks with the air of uttering an 
unanswerable proposition : “ If America is so musical why is it necessary 
for 50 gentlemen to guarantee a yearly sum of 1,000dols. each to encourage 
Mr. Theodore Thomas to establish an orchestra in Chicago?” If we must 
reply, other voices being silent, we beg to say timidly, yet firmly, aware of 
the effect our utterance will have in the World’s Fair city: America is 
musical, but Chicago is not. 
A question of this magnitude ought not to remain any longer 
unsettled. Will not the Fabian Society spare Mr. Shaw ? 








JOHN BROADWOOD anv SONS, 
Pianoforte Makers 

To THE Count rrom THE Reicn or Georges II, 
$3, Great Pultenay Street, 





Mr. Edmund Gosse has been asking, in the pages of the New 
York “ Forum,” “Is Poetry Dying?” Will poetry, that is, con- 
tinue to be a necessary form of expression; and will anyone who 
has anything of importance to communicate be likely in the future 
to express it through the medium of metrical language? Mr. 
Gosse is inclined to say Yes; but he is rather gloomy about it. 
He points out that the antiquarian spirit of the century, which, in 
wicked alliance with the Schoolmaster, insists on setting forth all 
the puetry of the past, is the real enemy of the poetry of the 
present. When not only Chaucer and Milton, but Shelley, and 
Wordsworth, and Keats are thrust into the hands of children 
what chance has the singer of to-day? But, as Mr. Gosse 
brilliantly suggests, this same schoolmaster may be an angel in 
disguise, for it is he who is most likely to destroy the charms of 
the old poets, whereby the new may live. 

*,* 

“We are all poets now” would be a very legitimate expression 
from any contemporary versifier. It is true that the general level 
of technical excellence is, amongst the lower class of poets, very 
high indeed; and that whereas technical mastery was once the 
mark of a great poet, it is no longer exclusively so, for, as the 
Laureate petulantly said :— 

* All can raise the flower now, 
For all have got the seed.” 
The same thing—to digress for a moment—may be seen in music. 
In, say, Haydn’s time, mastery of form was a rare thing, to be 
achieved only by Haydn and his peers: but to-day the merest 
music-manufacturer can turn out pieces which are technically quite 
as good as Haydn’s. But there is difference in their contents. 
Now, writing last June of the extraordinarily high standard of 
technique by which all pianists are now judged, we pointed out 
that certain good things might be expected to result. We 
said :— 

“Tt is felt on all hands that an artist who would raise himself out of the 
ranks of virtuosi must now show that he possesses something more than 
virtuosity. Splendid technical ability is common ; there is before the public 
a large number of pianists who would. a few years ago have been called | 
phenomenal solely by virtue of their executive powers. And so this glut : 
of virtuosity is driving each performer to develop in himself intellectual 
and emotional qualities of higher artistic worth ; and if the next generation 
of pianists should be singularly great, in the best sense of the word, it will 
be due to the terrible satiety of the critic of to-day.” 

* * 
* 

We do not charge Mr. Gosse with literary larceny because he 
has transferred the epinion suggested to the sphere of poetry: we 
are content to note that he does speculate in like fashion about the 
possible results on the poetry of the future of this generally high 
standard of workmanship. He predicts of poetry, as ourselves of 
pianism, that technical perfection will gradually come to be re- 
garded as a matter of course, and the attention hitherto given to 
manner will be transferred to matter. Poetry will perhaps concern 
itself, says Mr. Gosse, “ with those more frail and ephemeral shades 
of emotion which prose scarcely ventures to describe. . . . In 
the future lyrical poetry will probably grow less trivial and less 
conventional at the risk of being less popular. It will interpret 
what prose dares not suggest. It will penetrate further into the 
complicity of human sensation, and, untroubled by the necessity of 
formulating a creed, a theory, a story, will describe with delicate 
accuracy, and under a veil of artistic beauty, the amazing, the un- 
familiar, and even the portentous phenomena which it encounters.” 
The great poet of the future, then, will be he who shall combine 
the formal beauty of Tennyson with the subtlely of intellect and 


the breadth of sympathy of Browning. ~ 
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There is one thing which Mr. Gosse has forgotten to mention 
with proper gratitude. With all our sacrilegious system of 
“education” we have not yet got to the point of conferring 
degrees for poetry. ‘True, our Universities occasionally offer a 
distinguished poet the honorary Doctor’s degree; but we have 
not instituted examinations, with their horrible complement of 
“ degree exercises.” Should we ever set about that that process 
the poets were best to commit the Happy Despatch at once. 


¥* * 
* 


There is so large a measure of the new and the true in certain 
remarks in the current number of the “ World” that we have no 
hesitation in promoting them to the cther (and, of course, better) 
“ Musrcat Wortp.” It is but an act of simple justice. The writer 
is speaking of the “ Messiah” :— 

“TT have long since recognised the impossibility of obtaining justice for 
that work in a Christian country. Import a choir of heathens, restrained 
by no considerations ofipropriety from attacking the choruses with unem- 
barrassed sincerity of dramatic expression, and I would hasten to the 
performance if only to witness the delight of the public and the discomfiture 
of the critics. Thatis, if anything so indecent would be allowed here. We 
have all had our Handelian training in church, and the perfect church- 
going mood is one of pure abstract reverence. A mood of active intelligence 
would be scandalous. Thus we get broken in to the custom of singing 
Handel as if he meant nothing and as it happens that he meant a great 
deal, and was tremendously in earnest about it, we know rather less about 
him in England than they do in the Andaman Islands, since the Andamans 
are only unconscious of him, whereas we are misconscious. To hear a 
thousand respectable young English persons jogging through ‘ For He 
shall purify the sons of Levi’ as if every group of semiquavers were a whole 
bar of four crotchets a capella, or repeating ‘ Let Him deliver Him if He 
delight in Him’ with exactly;the same subdued and uncovered air as in ‘ For 
with His stripes we are healed,’ or lumbering along with ‘ Hallelujah ’ as if 
it were a superior sort of family coach: all this is ludicrous enough ; but 
when the nation proceeds to brag of these unwieldly choral impostures, 
these attempts to make the brute force of a thousand throats do what can 
only be done by artistic insight and skill, then I really lose patience. Why, 

instead of wasting huge sums on the multitudinous dulness called a Handel 
Festival does not somebody set up a thoroughly rehearsed and exhaustively 
studied performance of ‘ The Messiah’ in St. James’s Hall with a chorus of 
twenty capable artists? Most of us would be glad to hear the work 
seriously performed once before we die.” 


* * 
x 


Someone whose soul is vexed at the over-supply of books on all 
subjects just now has been suggesting that the only remedy is to 
prohibit authors from writing—or at least from publishing—books 
unless they can prove that there is a distinct demand for them. 
But what about music? Is there any chance of getting composers 
to pass such a self-denying ordinance? After all, the worst of it 
is that “demand,” in matters artistic, is by no means the 
surest sign that‘a work is really needed. The public may ask 
for it—as it asks for “ Warblings at Eve” and the “ Maiden’s 
Prayer ”—but that is no reason why its requests should be granted. 


¥* * 


Charity, the old proverb ought to have said, is the mother of 
invention—and bazaars. The high people of London have during 
the past few years held bazaars (which they call fétes) of every 
conceivable kind, and those who love this species of entertainment 
were getting to fear that novelty was no longer possible. But such 
may be of good comfort, for au ingenious person has hit upon a 
really new idea for the féte which is to be held in the Albert Hall 
during Mareh ap aid of the West End Hospital and School of 
Massage. “4is brilliant idea is to realise for a few days the late 
Lord Lytton’s novel, “‘ The Coming Race.” The costumes of those 
who take part will be modelled after those worn by the inhabitants 





of the subterranean regions, and for the ordinary “ stalls” will be 
substituted dwellings similar to those described by the novelist. 
The conception is happily novel, and the results shouldbe pleasant. 
But what we want to know is—will the music be that of the 
Future? And if so, who will write it ? 


*, % 
* 


Madame Minnie Hauk has been singing during the last two 
weeks to crowded houses at the Royal Opera, Stuttgart, in “ Mig- 
non,” “ Carmen,” “ L’Africaine,” and “ Lohengrin,” and was the 
recipient of many tokens of admiration, including two magnificent 
silver laurel wreaths, valuable additions to her already large col- 
lection of similar offerings. The famous Carmen is now singing 
Mignon at Leipzig, and after appearing at Hamburg she will sail 
for her native city, New York, where she will commence a starring 
engagement at the Metropolitan Opera House sometime next 
month. 

** 

At Trinity College, London, the Maybrick Prize of five guineas 
for ballad singing has been awarded to Florence H. C. Bromley, 
and the Silver Medal for singing to John Baker Guy, the examiners 
being Prof. Gordon Saunders, Mus. Doc., Mr. C. E. Willing, and 
Mr. Myles B. Foster. The Sir Michael Costa Prize for the best 
string quartett has been adjudicated by Sir Herbert Oakley, but 
not awarded, no composition of sufficient merit having been 
sent in. ’ 

. ** 

Dr. A. C. Mackenzie and Messrs. Frederic H. Cowen and 
Battison Haynes, the judges in the recent prize competition for 
the best Orchestral composition under the auspices of the Glasgow 
Society of Musicians, have intimated that they award the prize to 
the composition sent in under the motto “Tam O’Shanter.” On 
the envelope bearing this motto being opened it has been found 
that the successful competitor is Mr. Leonard Drysdale, 30, Castle. 
street, Edinburgh. The prize is thirty guineas. 

* 


At Trinity College, London, the Maybrick Prize of five guineas 
for ballad-singing has been awarded to Florence H. C. Bromley, 
pupil of Mr. Sinclair Dunn. There were 14 competitors. The ex- 
aminers were Professor Gordon Saunders, Mus.D., Mr. C. E. 
Willing, and Mr. Myles B. Foster. 


x 


Ibsen’s “ Rosmersholm” is to be performed for the first time 
on the English stage at the Vaudeville on the twenty-third of next 
month. Mr. Frank Benson is to play Rosmer and Mr. Athol 
Ford Ulrick Brendel, while the Dr. Kroll will probably be either 
Mr. John Beauchamp or Mr. Fulton. Miss Dolores Drummond 
will be the old housekeeper, and Rebecca West is to be acted by 
Miss Florence Farr, whose performance in the “ Sicilian Idyl” of 
last year will be remembered. Mr. William Archer’s translation 
is to be used. We mention this here because it is not musical. 


* * 
* 


The “ Fingal’s Cave” Overture, Mozart’s Symphony in G minor 
(No. 40), Wagner’s “Kaisermarsch,” and a new Symphonic Poem 
after Shelley’s “ Epipsychidion,” by Percy Rideout, are promised 
for Mr. Henschel’s concert next Thursday. Madame Albani will 
be the vocalist, singing “Piano Piano,” from “ Der Freischiitz,” 
and Isolde’s Liebestod. 

22 

Miss Alexes Veighton and Mr. Sandor Merei announce a 
dramatic and vocal recital to be given on Monday evening next at 
the Queen’s Gate Hall at 8.30. Mr. Merei is spoken of highly as 
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a singer,and Miss Leighton, already familiar as an actress of 
singular charm and ability, may be expected to prove not less 
interesting as a reciter. The entertainment, therefore, is likely to 
be thoroughly successful. 





MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 
e —— —— 

During the discussion which ensued at the close of Mr. G. A. Audsley’s 
paper, entitled “ What is Sound?” of which a notice appeared in these 
columns last week, Mr. Charles E. Stephens, who occupied the chair, 
remarked that whatever diversity of opinion existed as to what sound really 
was he thought all present would agree with him that they were greatly 
indebted to Mr. Audsley'for the bold way in which he had attacked and 
shown up the inconsistencies of the wave theory. He had himself been 
greatly impressed by much that Mr. Audsley had said, and especially that 
which referred to the impossibility of mere sound being a destructive agent 
to any substance with which it was not in sympathy. He thought Mr. 
Audsley’s arguments were well worthy of consideration. 

Mr. Herman Smith said that he had been quite unable to gather what 
Mr. Audsley’s theory really was, and he had not heard anything which 
shook his belief in the accepted wave theory of sound. 

Mr. Jacques said he had given much attention to all Mr. Audsley had 
said and written, but had failed to understand the new theory put forward, 
while he could conceive nothing more absurd than some of the definitions 
which Mr. Audsley had asked them to accept. He submitted that 
the phrase which defined sound to be “a substantial force, or an 
immaterial objective entity,’ had no meaning, and to talk about 
an “immaterial substance” was simply “bosh.” At the same time 
he had been very much impressed with the destructive power of Mr. 
Audsley’s remarks, and thought he had proved his case with regard to 
sound force being distinct from explosive force. If Mr. Audsley could 
bring forward arguments in favour of his theory as strong as those which 
he had brought against the wave theory no doubt the new theory would 
be speediiy accepted. At present Mr. Jacques was inclined to think that 
Mr. Audsley imagined his theory must be right because the wave theory 
was wrong. With regard to the word “ force” it was necessary to distin- 
guish between its use to describe the Originating Power and its employ- 
ment to designate certain actions which were not recognisable apart from 
matter, such as electricity, gravitation, &c. In the former it was used in a 
metaphysical sense, in the latter with a scientific meaning. 

Mr. Henry Bannister remarked that they must not forget one 
fact in favour of the wave theory, viz., that many deaf people could 
enjoy music by being placed in contact with the musical instrument. 

Mr. Gilbert Webb suggested that to a great extent they were quib- 
bling over words. They all apparently agreed that sound was released 
by vibration, and that the motion or force was communicated by material 
contact. A so-called sound wave was not like a wave of water. In the 
case of sound travelling along a pine log the log was not shaken, but its 
molecules communicated from one to the other the agitation set up in the 
first. 

Mr. Audsley, in reply, said he did not think the new theory could 
be started by one man; it would possibly require the study and researches 
of several to firmly establish it. He was not wedded to it, and he hoped 
if it were not true it would be proved untrue, but he considered that his first 
duty was to destroy the old theory that the new one might be received 
with unprejudiced minds. Dr. Hall, the founder of the theory, made two 
entities; one was ‘‘ material substance,” and the cther “immaterial 
substance.” By the former he meant matter as ordinarily received, and by 
the latter force, such as electricity, &c. Mr. Audsley quite thought, how- 
ever, that better words could be found, and he would be very 
glad to receive them. The action of concussion should be 
distinguished from that of sound force; the former travelled 
at a variable, the latter at a uniform rate of speed. All sounds were 
released by vibration, but were not conducted by vibration. If any motion 
could increase itself beyond its initial energy then we should have per- 
petual motion. The. reason why pine wood was the best for sounding 
boards of musical instruments was not because of its superior elasticity, 
but because of its sonority ; in other words, the peculiar and superior adap- 
tibility of its molecules to radiate sound force. The proceedings terminated 
with a cordial vote of thanks to Mr. C. E. Stephens and Mr. Audsley. 





ARE THE ENGLISH MUSICAL? 
——@ 
TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir: Your candid reply to my letter calls for some further remarks on 
my part, which I trust you will permit me to make. Above all I am glad 
to find that the expression of your doubts as to the existence of any 
English musicians was only intended as a joke, although I myself still 
cannot quite understand it in that light; at any rate it was a very ques- 
tionable piece of humour! My appeal to patriotism, you say, is quite un- 
worthy of me; why? You then go on toaflirm (with perfect truth, though 
utterly irrelevantly) that “we call the individual who ignores his own 
deficiencies, or glories in them, conceited,’ and ask “how is it that a 
national virtue which is an individual vice?” Whether these remarks 
are intended asa hit at me personally I do not know, as the wording is 
rather vague. Anyhow I cannot exactly see what you are driving at; but 
if you mean to imply that a nation has no right to be proud or boast of its 
artistic achievements, then I tell you quietly but plainly that I do not agree 
with you. Or are there really no musical achievements of which the 
English people dare to be proud? What was Mendelssohn’s opinion of the 
English singers and orchestras who produced his immortal oratorios? For 
whom did he compose those glorious works? Is it nothing that in the 
chorus singing alone the English people cannot be approached by foreign 
singers, no matter of what nationality ? What but musical taste and real 
love of music for the sake of itself can influence these hundreds and thou- 
sands of singers all over England to form themselves into societies for the 
pleasure (not for profit, for all is gratuitously done) of assisting in the per- 
formances of grand and ennobliug works ? This alone goes a long way to 
prove the existence of a natural instinct for music among the generality 
of our folk. Nevertheless we go on croaking and dwelling upon our 
supposed musical deficiencies to such an extent as to be laughed at, looked 
down upon, and despised by our foreign neighbours. Is that a desirable 
position to bein? Or is ita “ national virtue” when the British public 
purposely stay away whenever a symphony composed by an Englishman 
is performed, and crowd to the concert-rooms when anything 
foreignis given? Of course you deplore such a proceeding as muchas I do, 
but yet you make sarcastic and sneering remarks when I venture to appeal 
to the English to be a little more patriotic in matters musical. Your state- 
ment that it proves nothing because we were musical in the remote past, 
“even if true,” I do not at all understand ; but when you go on to say that 
the existence of a few good composers does not prove that the bulk of the 
people are musical then I am compelled to ask why most of the Germans 
should be considered musically gifted merely because most of the great com- 
posers have happened to be born there? And look how some of these illus- 
trious musicians were treated by their “ musical” and enlightened country 
people? What about the fate of the divine Mozart, who, in spite of the 
supposed favour of a great Emperor, was allowed to exist in penury and 
was buried in a pauper’s grave? What about the heavenly Schubert, half 
starved and dying miserably in his unappreciated youth? and Robert Schu- 
mann, whose magnificent creations were but scantily recognised during his 
lifetime? to mention only afew out of many of such hideous examples. How 
different the career of George Frederick Handel to that of his immortal 
contemporary, Johann Sebastian Bech! Handel came to “unmusical” 
England, which somehow was then attractive enough to induce him to take 
up his abode here, and after a brilliant and successful career in his adopted 
country, for whose “ unmusical ” people he composed some of the grandest 
works that the world possesses, he died, and was honoured with a grave 
and monument in Westminster Abbey! But Bach, the gigantic, the un- 
approachable, who is considered by some to be the greatest musician that 
ever lived, had to drag on a pitiable and poverty-striken existence, not- 
withstanding his 27 years’ sojournin Leipzig, that very town which stands 
so pre-eminent with regard to musical culture, but which nevertheless was 
blind enough in those days not to be able to estimate the true worth of 
Bach. He was indeed so meanly thought of that even the very spot where 
his mortal remains lie is entirely unknown and forgotten! These are 
damning facts, and do not show up the musical Fatherland to any 
great advantage. With regard to the enormous sale of mediocre 
compositions, and the difficulty experienced by serious English com- 
posers in finding a market, I can assure you that there is 
little, if any difference in this respect to be found abroad. The German 
publishers, with whom I am in constant communication, tell me so them- 
selves, so that it is idle to talk as if England were the only country where 
trash goes down. Of course I never have denied for a single moment that 
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there is ample room for improvement regarding musical taste and culture 
in this country, but so there isanywhere else. For a long time I have had 
the honour of being in continual correspondence with the famous Robert 
Franz, the greatest song composer since Schubert and Schumann, and one 
of his never ending themes is a lamentation over the deterioration in the 
taste for vocal music in Germany and the flooding of the market by oceans 
of worthless, silly, or ribald trash, to the nearly total exclusion of his 
(Robert Franz’s) own soulful and noble strains, which musical judges of 
these times pronounce unequalled and unrivalled. Perhaps you are not 
aware of the fact that the unmusical English are among the best 
customers for the classical works of the German composers, not only 
of the older but also of the modern masters. The publishers 
abroad would indeed be badly of if they didn’t largely rely upon 
the abused English for the sale of their musical wares, and this is because 
they well know that we are far more liberal in our outlays for new music 
than the Germans. The latter content themselves with borrowing the 
works from the numerous lending libraries, where for a trifling sum 
annually a choice of old and new music can be looked at, studied, and 
returned at leisure. The English musician or amateur, on the contrary, 
purchases for his permanent library, if he has a purse long enough to 
afford it, every new thing that appears with an attractive name. Finally, 
permit me to say that having lived long periods of life in Germany as well 
as in England I certainly ought to be given the credit of speaking with 
much greater authority than any other person who has taken part in this 
protracted controversy. And indeed nothing has been said by the many 
cavilling corresponderts (not a few of whom have not even had the courage 
to sign their own nanies) that has shaken in the very least the position I 
have taken up in defending the English as a musical nation, and from that 
position I will not swerve one jot or tittle. 
I am, Sir, yours tery obediently, 
ALGERNON ASHTON. 


[Mr. Ashton misunderstands the application of our reference to his“ appeal 
to patriotism.’” He complained of those who sadly acknowledged the 
deficiencies of their own countrymen, and spoke of this as want of patriotism. 
Therefore it is plain that Mr. Ashton would have us deny our faults and so be 
‘patriotic.’ We ask again how can that be virtue in a nation which is vice 
in an individual? Now does Mr. Ashton understand? Mr. Ashton brings for- 
ward the fact that the English public stays away when a new English sym- 
phony is to be played. Well, this is a further proof tnat we are not a really 
musical nation. If we were, we should not stay away. We have not lived in 
Germany, so must leave to others the task of answering Mr. Ashton’s 
remarks on the propagation of musical trash in Germany. With regard to 
the sale of good music here we cheerfully acknowledged it, some weeks ago 
We do not object to admire flowers, but we think it more necessary to 
eradicate the weeds.—Ep. M. W.] 





TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Dear Siz: Mr. Algernon Ashton in his endeavour to vindicate his 
countrymen as a musical nation, but who (parenthetically) deemed it ex- 
pedient to seek his musical education during an eighteen years’ residence 
in Germany, and who, to paraphrase Hans von Biilow’s witty “mot” 
anent Camille Saint-Saéns, may himself be called one of the cleverest 
“German ” composers, says in his first letter upon this subject that “the 
actual English amateur plays far better and sings vastly better than 
the average German.” If Mr. Ashton will favour me, through your 
well-known courtesy, with the name of one pianist and one ’cellist compe- 
tent and willing to join, say once a week, from pure art-love, in the reading 
alternately “4 quatre mains” and with violoncello, with adequate 
technique, and, above all, intelligent and enjoyable expression, of works by 
Brahms, Dvérak, and others, including Mr. Ashton’s own very charming 
English, Scotch, and Irish dances (pianoforte duets), his ’cello pieces, Op. 
12, &., as I have known Germans to do,I shall be deeply obliged to him 
for filling a want which I have found it impossible hitherto with the 
British amateur element to supply. This can surely be only an embarras 
de choiz for a man in Mr. Ashton’s position in this capital with its five 
million inhabitant of musical England. 

As I am writing upon this matter I may mention two things out of many 
which strike me as peculiar, viz.: That these eminently musical peopie are 
perfectly content to do without high-class opera during at least nine 
months in the year, some of the greatest masterpieces of the lyric drama 








absolutely hackneyed in Germany and even in America remaining unknown 
quantities here. And how is it that the first performance of a Beethoven 
Symphony in a largely-populated city of the North was reserved for a 
German conductor, Dr. Hans Richter, until only a few years ago? In con- 
nection with this I might also ask: How many cities are there in the 
United Kingdom with a standing orchestra and string quartet association 
as are to be found in every fifth-rate town in Germany ? 
Yourstruly, © J.B. K. 
40, Paulton-square, S.W., 20th January, 1891. ; 





TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Siz: Lilian Sunflower asks (because in my letter I said, “ The productions 
of composers make a nation musical’’), ‘Are we, therefore, a poetical 
nation because we have produced Milton and Shakespeare ?” I should say — 
we are not a poetical nation, but a literary one, in good sooth. No nation 
or people can hold a candle to us in that direction. We have produced 
better literature, works on art and science, poetry and fiction (both sexes) 
than any other nation. What country can give a list of such solid pro- 
portions and intrinsic worth such as ours? It is superfluous to name it 
here, but who has produced a Shakespeare or anybody near him save 
England? That speaks for itself. The male parent must be the father of 
his child. England, the great literary parent, has produced great literary 
children, not musical ones like Germany. Germany was the musical 
parent (this is allegorical, for children in real life] as often as not entirely 
differ from their parents—not so nation parents). Do not be guided by 
publishers as to the question of our being musical, poetical, or literary ; it 
is the same story with them ever since the world—or rather publishing— 
began. Milton only had £5 for his “ Paradise Lost’ (true, £5 was worth 
more then than now), and that same class of beings, i.e., publishers, would 
not accept one of Schubert’s compositions for love or money till the year 
of his death, when they began to find out their mistake through some 
copies of ‘The Erl King” (which were printed privately and at his own 
risk by a friend) selling so rapidly. You know, of course, that this was 
the first of Schubert’s divine inspirations that saw the light of publication, 
and when it did so the publishers made thousands by it, and what did the 
composer get? Nil. But this does not prevent any nation from bringing 
forth the hidden treasures of genius inherent in it. No narrow-minded 
and money-seeking publisher can reject a real poem or sound literary work 
without its coming to light sooner or later. You may have to wait—we all do 
that—but if you do good work it will live. I hope by these few remarks 
Lilian Sunflower is a little clearer on the subject than she was before. If 
I fail to convince her I must really give it up as a bad job. 


Yours truly, 2% 








A MOZART CENTENARY. 
en 
TO THE EDITOR OF “ THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 

Sir: Will you allow me to draw the attention of your readers and all 
persons interested in music to the fact that the present year (1891) is the 
centenary of Mozart’s death? I think most people will agree with me that 
some tribute should be paid to the memory of this prince of musicians. In 
Berlin a committee has been formed to erect a monument to Mozart in that 
city, doubtless in commemoration of this very centenary’; surely English 
musicians might follow the example of their Continental brethren. The 
present time would be singularly appropriate for the foundation of a Mozart. 
scholarship at the Royal Academy of Music. I would also suggest that 
throughout the present year Mozart’s music should have a prominent place 
in all concert programmes, and that on December 5th, 1891, centenary per- 
formances of his beautiful Requiem should be given in the principal musical 
centres of England. Being only an amateur myself, and living amongst 
the Welsh hills, far away from ;any musical’ centre, I can but draw the 
attention of the public to this matter, trusting that some one will take it in 
hand and bring it to a successful termination. In conclusion, let me say 
I would gladly render any assistance in my power towards the accomplish- 
ment of the object I have so much at heart. 


I am, yours, &c., 
ApaGio. 


Aberystwyth, Jan. 13th, 1891. 
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FRANZ LISZT ON ART-CRITICISM. 
—_———_.@—_. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GeRMAN By W. AsHTON ELLIS. 
(Concluded from page 27.) 

Although in every walk of life a certain sacrifice of time, a continuous 
concentration of will, is necessary to the attainment of a certain grade of 
finish; although the perfection aimed at by every artist is only to be 
‘reached by a perpetual straining of every force to the one goal; and finally, 
albeit Inspiration makes frequent visits only where men come half-way on 
the road to meet her, holding themselves ever ready for her reception: yet 
this fixity of will, this constant inward concentration, in no wise affects 
the exercise of the other mental faculties. But the musician has not 
been born deprived in any way of the latter ; with whatever justice those 
who are wont to see them lying fallow, may doubt the possibility of their 
cultivation. Nay, the eye of the soul demands as much as does the physical 

eye, to wander at times from its fixed surroundings toward a wider horizon, 
in order to return from the diversified prospect of form and colour, to the 
regardal of its own particular object, with all its strength renewed. 

The artist, too, experiences more keenly than other men the uses and the 
harms of speciality, for by it the workman gains, while the human being 
pays the penalty; and yet, of all men, the artist should unite in highest 
mastery the utmost perfection of the worker with the most complete unfold- 
ment of the man. 

The more cultured, thoughtful, educated the man be, the finer will be 
the feelings and ideas which as an artist he incorporates in the form of his 
work. if, then, itis indispensable for him, in his latter capacity, to bestow 
a considerable portion of his time upon the attainment of masterly dexterity 
of work and complete dominion over forms, he must not, on the other hand, 
allow his intellect to decay and rust—he must not shut it off from other 
spheres of man’s activity, whose intelligent contemplation will feed the 
forces of his intuition as much as it will arouse his phantasy and evoke his 
inspiration. 

The mental bewilderment which too often befalls the factory-hand, con- 
demned to constant exercise of a purely mechanical speciality, destroys all 
manly worth, all Christian love and human feeling. 

Only Genius, by virtue of its lofty intuition, is favoured, from out its 
reachless mountain-hollow, to spread its broad-stretched wings, and take 
those heights by storm which even finely-organised and richly-gifted 
natures can only painfully climb by aid of the pilgrim-staff of mental life- 
experiences. Without any fear that facts can contradict us, we venture to 
assert that no artist—excepting only genius, which is in itself an exception, 
and develops blossoms and grows big with fruit under conditions for which 
we have no standard—and especially no musician, can eke out his existence 
with the exclusive technique of his art, without loss to the compass of his 
talent, to the fulness of his conceptive powers, to the sensibility of his soul, 
and finally to the feeling of his human nature in heart and brain; nor can 
he shut himself from the universal process of social development, without 
appearing an intruder in all quarters that lie beyond the pale of his own 
professional standing. ‘ He who knows Shakespeare and Jean Paul will 
compose far otherwise than he who draws the whole stock of his wisdom 
from Marpurg &c.” (‘ Ges. Schriften iib Musik.” Rob. Schumann, vol. 
IV., p. 206.). 

And among all the methods of absorbing the overflow of his energy, 
whose direction upon his art alone we cannot hold advisable, would not 
the simplest and most natural be, that he should learn to converse as com- 
prehensibly with his pen as with his tongue? What subsidiary purpose 
or occupation could lie closer to his hand than this: to impart, in clear and 
intelligible form, his reflections as the fruit of his experience, his convic- 
tions as the fruit of his reflection? What greater satisfaction could he 
gain than to prove his admiration for beauties that enthral him, for 
artists whom he prizes and with whom he is in sympathy ; to proclaim his 
opposition to violence done to art’s domain, and to personages that bring 
such harm to pass? 

So soon as artists recognise the usefulness of continual interchange of 
their ideas, in the common rendezvous of the columns of the press, with 
persons competent by reason of their knowledge and understanding, and see 
the necessity both of breaking their present silence, and of taking arms 
against the intolerable tyranny of an unqualified and despotic journalism ; 
from that moment forward, in no great length of time, Criticism itself will 
be as much within their hands as is now the unwielded right thereto. 

Without wishing to morally obtrude on every artist a formal pledge to 
criticism, we cherish the conviction that if littératewrs were only exception- 





ally to occupy the post of artists, in discussing artistic theories and in- 
terests—praise and blame of art’s leaders, merits and defects in their 
works—and if the majority of writers who aspire to fulfil this purpose, 


were recruited from our midst, instead of from the obscure ranks of a sort - 


of literary lackey-hood, the evils folk might fear therefrom would carry 
less peril with them than does the present state of things. 

These suggestions will probably meet with many objections. We will 
therefore face one such, which will certainly be pointed out as an insuper- 
able obstacle : 

“The artists,” it will be said, “are not sufficiently free from partisan- 
ship to practise criticism.” 

We ask, however: “ Are reviewers of other topics any better qualified in 
this respect ? for instance, the men of science and of literature, in their 
dealings with one another ?” 

It is possible that, for establishing the grounds of this reproach, a stand 
will be taken on facts which, unfortunately, cannot all be denied. Men 
will more especially tax the artists with their only too often manifested 
jealousy and envy; men will drag forth their egoism, their troublous 
thirst for personal fame, their overweening love of self and ingrained 
vanity; and will infer herefrom legitimate doubts of their capability of 
calculating the work and aims of others, and thus of judging rightly either 
their contemporaries or even their precursors. We forbear to soften the 
unpleasant aspect of these faults, and will not dwell at further length upon 
the fact that this egoism is not always so petty as it appears ; that at the 


“root of seeming envy there mostly lies an honourable opinion, sprung from 


the fanaticism of opposing views; that ordinary beholders often stamp as 
vulgar envy that which is far rather the result of a certain narrow- 
mindedness, determined by the speciality which the artist cultivates. 

For in specialism lies the limitation of that receptivity for diverse forms 
of beauty which the culture of the intellect should equally expand ; and in 
it lies the deadening of the understanding to beauty’s changing manifest- 
ments. 

Nay, we do not at all deny the grievous fashion in which artists—some- 
times with a show of confidence that is merely a convenient cloak for their 
own displeasure—declare everything as “false,” “bungled” and “ in- 
complete,” if it do not coincide with the forms in which they 
have been too exclusively accustomed to follow their own ideal. 
We even admit their ofttimes-childish vainglory; their self-esteem, 
with its frequent change to bitterness through want of recognition; 
their vanity, aroused by unjust treatment ; and the possibility that, under 
conditions such as these, their criticisms might truly bear many a time the 
stamp of partisanship. But granted that this evil, now and then—for who 
would venture to assert.its uninterrupted and universal persistence, any 
more than, on the other side, a perpetual infallibility >—granted that now 
and then, this evil would minimise the good results which we might await 
from a criticism exercised by artists themselves; should criticism the 
rather be left in the hands of unproductive amateurs and dilettantists who, 
only half or not at all initiated into the deep mysteries of Art, neither know 
her history and her immediate past, nor are in a position to form tie least 
conception cf her future? who, of their own unaided powers, can neither 
recognise the intentions of the artist, nor discriminate felicitous from inept 
innovations, any more than they can judge between bold or feeble imita- 
tions and plagiarisms, and thus acquire the right to speak with reason of 
the success or failure of a work? Were that better?! And wherein, 
if not in our requirement, can help be sought to obviate the evil above- 
mentioned ? 

Nowhere else shall we find this help, than in the recognition of the need 
of a more careful education of the artist. This would make him familiar 
with the sciences, with history and literature, and with the course and 
fate of other arts; would show to him a loftier standpoint, and open out a 
rangé of ideas, in face of which the pettinesses of hobby-hunting, and the 
sudden ebullitions of local and national rivalry, would find their own 
quietus ! 

This intellectual culture might be attained without any extraordinary 
effort; nay, snatched from the winds of heaven, so soon as the artists 
would, of their own free will, renounce their exclusive devotion to one single 
faculty. 

Yet one other point, one other objection against artist-critics, Mmust be 
considered : their perhaps over-measured dose of Phantasy, vi ie ni 
instil mistrust of even their purest intentions. “ One must ¢ too 
seriously fear—we hear said on the side of the opposition—that this 
du logis, accustomed to keep a witches’ eabhqth i in our homes, will play her 
pranks in our critical bureaus.” 
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In reply to this we would only make one observation, namely, that— 
weighing faults with faults—we consider those that sometimes appear in 
the train of Phantasy, as more supportable than those which are the in- 
separable dowry of mediocrity. The inconveniences of riches are to us 
more tolerable, here as elsewhere, than the inconveniences of poverty. And— 
if we may be permitted to tell the whole truth—the follies of men of talent 
have a higher value, in our estimation, than all the wit of dullards. Yet be 
it remarked that Mme. de Staél, when she popularised the saying offSt. 
Theresia in which she designated Phantasy as the folle du logis,{did not 
give it quite a workable application. For what may be said very appositely 
of the sphere of subjective (beschaulich) feeling, loses much of its strict 
accuracy when referred to natural impressions. 

If, in our ordinary life, Phantasy ofttimes plays the actual réle attributed 
to her; if, in her accesses of tumult and intoxication, she may prove a 
dangerous companion: on the other hand, with what benefactions does 
not this softly shining goddess fully recompense us? Does she not breathe 
upon the monotony of our fate and the colourless pages of the wisdom of 
the schools, and tint them with a roseate hue? While she gently leads us 
to the understanding of errors that have grown to faults, does she not wipe 
out and soften the hard, sharp contours of our grief, the tco harsh fulmina- 
tions of our anger and upbraiding? Does she not beautify, albeit with 
visionary joys, with dream-flowersand fairy jewels, our artist-life,and even the 
fashion of our art? Does she not lift us in her winged chariot above the 
cramping cabin in which we cower, and show us from the highest 
firmament the crumpled earth-ball far beneath our feet? Does she not 
lead us to the land of shadows and bid us join in wondrous discourse with 
the heroes of former times, and point out to us in the limbo of futurity the 
cloudlike figures of our followers: to let us recognise more clearly the 
place we fill in the long chain of spirits, so that we may feel ourselves a 
link between the has-been and the yet-to-come? 

Is it not Phantasy that weaves wreaths of undying fame, even for the 
brows of the sages who pass for the most inexorable opponents of 
herself and all her shows, the most inaccessible to her tempta- 
tions, and the least acquainted with her charms? Alexander von 
Humboldt has not denied to her his recognition; he has openly pro- 
claimed that, without her aid, Science itself must stagnate, nay, perish 
in the swamp. Before the thinker’s eye she conjures up Hypothesis, 
the siren who promises him false treasures, only to enrich him with genuine 
verities ; the asteroid whose fleeting rays last long enough to light a goal 
to which the path is sown with unknown pearls! And what though man, 
led by this tricksome sprite, finds there a fountain where he sought 
for fruit: may not his treasure-trove be found to be as precious? 
Was not astrology a wondrous husk that held astronomy within its 
kernel? Did not the alchemists bring home to us chemistry, from the 
paths by which they sought to transmute light to gold? 

Without Phantasy, no Art; nay, not so much as Science; and there- 
fore, also, no Criticisin ! 

If the last-named “ must reproduce, in the mind of the reader, the impres- 
sions which the work under review produced upon the hearer or beholder,” 
then the writer requires no less of phantasy than the artist, so that he 
allow himself to be so completely saturated with the latter’s work that he 
may be able to transfer to others the electric shock he has himself 
received. 

Imagination must not be regarded as harmful. In art-treatises, not only is 
it no disadvantage, but it must be pre-conditioned and strenuously demanded 
from their authors. And—we repeat it—should it occasionally lead the 
latter, in moments of irresistible exaltation or irrepressible displeasure, 
beyond the bounds of mathematical exactitude, nay, even hurry them to 
error: let folk rest assured that these deviations from the narrow path 
will never be quite without their use. Such errors will never be unre- 
lieved by sparks of truth, and will often the rather hold more germs of 
new ideas, and stimulate the mind in livelier fashion to ponder over lofty 
things, thanall the chattering absurdities and commonplace of tasteless 
pedants, who never risk a fall, forsooth because they never leave the ground 
they crawl on. 

But it would seem that the musicians have begun to see that the hour 
has come, in which they can no ionger afford to turn their backs to the 
breach and leave their spiritual fatherland, with its critic-meted bound- 
aries, to profane and alien hands. Since well-nigh fifteen years (written in 
1855—Tr.) the number has been gradually increasing of those who, reckoned 
among the musical celebrities of our day, have earned themselves as well a 
literary fame. Berlioz wields in France a sceptre that often glows in the 





golden glitter of his humour, and now is changed by phantasy into a wizard’s 
wand, and now by wrath and indignation to the sharp likeness of a scythe. 
Wagner rears, in systematic plan, the graduated pile of a whole 
edifice of thought, and strives to weld together the foundations of 
society to form the basis of a pyramid whose apex is crowned by Drama. 
Marx attracts us by the nobility of his style, whose precision, in many a 
passage, seems to evoke the genius of the Latin tongue; while in other of 
his lines, the deepest thoughts are clothed with a wealth of poetical meta- 
phor. Hiller, Halévy, and Adam wield a sharp, refined, and lively pen, and 
Hans v. Biilow is not at a loss for ink to write his scores with, because he 
has previously employed many a caustic drop in witty irony. Just as the 
philosopher demonstrated motion to its disbelievers by his own walking, so 
we hope that the preceding catalogue of names will be sufficient proof to 
those who doubt the possibility of uniting literary with artistic talent. 





SCHUMANN’S ETUDES SYMPHONIQUES. 
ee ae 
TO THE EDITOR OF “ THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir: Whilst listening to Miss Eibenschiitz’s rendering of this marvellous 
work at a recent Monday Popular Concert a crowd of reminiscences of pre- 
vious performances, and of circumstances more or less of a personal 
character attaching to them came into my mind. Presuming that this 
work has been more of less familiar to me since 1857, when Madame 
Schumann, whom I had then the pleasure of meeting in Dresden, did me 
the honour to write its theme in my album of musical autographs, I feel 
that it may interest your readers to learn what some of these thoughts 
were. 

1. An anecdote of Sterndale Bennett.—An eminent pianist told me some 
years ago that immediately after one occasion of her playing this work in 
St. James’s Hall she went with Sir Sterndale Bennett into the artists’ 
room, when he asked her: “ What is that you have just been playing ?”’ 
She replied, “ Surely you ought to know ; it is dedicated to you!” He had 
forgotten it!. . . . . . But that it was fresh in his mind atthe time 
of his composing his beautiful cantata, “The May Queen,” for the Leeds 
Festival of 1858 is sufficiently obvious ; for traces of the first variation are 
to be found in Robin Hood’s splendid song, “’Tis jolly to hunt,” and the 
following oft-repeated passage from ‘‘ With a laugh as we go round,” 
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in Schumann’s Finale. 

2. A passage in Dr. Spitta’s article on Schumann in Sir George Grove’s 
* Dictionary of Music and Musicians ”’ also thrustitself uponme. Speaking 
of the Finale, he writes: “It contains a delicate reference to the person to 
whom the whole work is dedicated, William Sterndale Bennett. The 
beginning of the chief subject is a fragment of the celebrated romance in 
Marschner’s ‘Templer und Jiidin,’ in which Ivanhoe calls on proud Eng- 
land to rejoice over her noble knights (‘Du stolzes England, freue dich | 
&c.’). It isan ingenious way of paying homage to his beloved English 
composer.” 

3. It may not, perhaps, be genérally known that the first edition of the 
“Etudes Symphoniques” contained two variations which Schuttiaii ex- 
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punged from the second edition published during his lifetime, but which 
were replaced in the third edition (1862). This we learn from the short 
preface contributed to it by DAS. But who was DAS? I was for long 
under the impression that DAS stood for “Der alte Schulmeister,” viz., 
Friedrich Wieck ; but Herr F. Gustav J anson, in his book about Schumann, 
“Die Davidsbiindler,” states that DAS refers to Dr. A. Schulring, of Des- 
sau. Which is correct ? 
Yours truly, 

Crk 5: 

Sydenham, 19th Jan., 1891. 





A CORRECTION. 
Saad 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 

Dear Sir: I am afraid your reporter must have been dozing at what I 
flattered myself was the most interesting point of my N.S.P.M. paper, or 
else some one must have been making hay (or pie?) of his copy. I 
intended to draw some sort of comparison between the works of nature, 
each work being created “after his kind,” and the works of the poet- 
musician, called of old time a creator (with a little ve), who should create 





things of design. 
I must thank you for your long and, otherwise, clear account of my 
sayings. 
Yours truly, 
OxiverrA L. Prescorr. 
Jan. 16th, 1891. 





BRAHMS’ NEW QUINTET. 
ial 

Messrs. Rosé, Siehert, Bachrich and Hummer produced Brahms’ new 
work at the first of their series of chamber concerts at Vienna on the 
eleventh of November. The following is aréswmé of the notice of the novelty 
in the “ Kunst-und-Musik-Zeitung.” 

The first movement is in G major. It commences with an emphatic theme 
given out by ’cello, around which the other instruments play. 


No. 1. 











The stormy unfolding of this thought presses to a close on the dominant, 
followed by a passage of transition in which the music becomes gradually 
calmer. Here especially the violas, in soft harmony, offer pleasing con- 
trast to what has gone before. The melodic group is repeated by the 
violins, and soon the second subject is reached. This is first announced by 
the second violin :— 








and afterwards taken up, an octave higher, by first violin. The first part 
is repeated. ‘The development section-opens with a poetical duet between 
first violin and first viola formed from the opening notes (in augmentation) 
of the second subject: the other instruments accompany in triplet semi- 
quavers. The recapitulation section clos¢s with a concise coda. 

The second movement, an Adagio in D minor, soft and mild; and exceed- 
ingly mournful, forms a striking contrast to the bold and brilliant Allegro. 
It opens with an expressive melody for viola. 
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Indeed throughout the whole movement this instrument plays an im- 





portant réle, and gives to the music its peculiar character. The subjective 
contents of this movement give to it Lied form, rather than the form in 
which intense feeling can be most freely expressed. Half Lied, half ecstatic 
phantasy, this Adagio takes hold of one by its unusual heartiness and 
warmth. It is short, and closes in major with a wonderfully fine reminis- 
cence of its commencement. 

After the strength of the first and the seriousness of the second move- 
ment the charming Allegretto in G minor with Trio in @ major is welcome, 
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The last movement is a fresh and lively Vivace in G@ major. The princi- 


pal theme commences thus :— 
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Tho transition to the secondary theme is noticeable for the triplet move- 
ment of the accompaniment, the mode of treatment of the bars, and the 
expectant character of the melody. ‘The second theme begins thus :-— 
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The principal theme is chiefly employed in the development section. The 
movement ends with a brilliant and effective stretta. 

Altogether the new Quintet is an uncommonly sound, fresh, grateful, and 
accessible work; but accessible only to the musically-educated public if 
presented through a good performance. For the work is exacting, and at 
thesametime modest: exacting,in that thereare great technical difficulties 
to overcome, especially in the first and last movements ; but modest, in 
that it offers us nothing but pure music, and never makes the slightest 
attempt to go beyond the boundaries of that art to which it belongs. And 
yet it cannot be compared with any other quintet of our music literature. 

t says something new to us, something different from all that is known. 
In spite of its four movements it is shorter, fresher, and more effective 


than the composer’s F major quintet... . . The new quintet is a master- 


piece. 








LEO DELIBES. 
a 

Clément Philibert Léo Delibes, by whose death, on the 16th inst., France 
has lost one of her most characteristically national composers, was born at 
St. Germain du Val (Sarthe) February 21, 1836. Entering the Conserva- 
toire at an early age, he studied the piano, the organ, harmony, and com- 
position, and, through the influence of Adolphe Adam, became accompanist 
at the 'Théatre Lyrique at the age of 17. Thus launched into the musical 
world, he soon made himself known by the production of a considerable 
number of small comic operas and operettas, some of which had much 
success at the time, though they are all now pretty nearly forgotten. One 
of them, “La Cour du Roi Pétaud” (1869), was produced in an English 
version as “Fleur-de-Lys” at the Islington Philharmonic Theatre in 
1873, and a very charming duet in this piece showed that the composer 
had poetry and sentiment when the occasion permitted the display of such 
qualities. In 1863 he became accompanist, and soon after second chorus- 
master at the opera. In 1866 he was commissioned to write music for a 
ballet, ‘‘ La Source,” along with a Russian named Minkus, and his sharé 
was executed with such success that M. Minkus was totally eclipsed. This 
triumph showed Delibes his true province, and in his musictotwo subsequent 
ballets, “‘ Coppelia”’ (1870) and “ Sylvia ”’ (1876), his best work is found. The 
flow of graceful melody and the ingenuity aud piquancy of rhythms in 
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these two compositions have caused them to be accepted as masterpieces of 
their kind. But Delibes was ambitious of fame as an operatic writer, and 
in 1873 he produced at the Opéra Comique “ Le Roi1’a dit,” a three-act piece 
which, though favourably received, did not achieve any remarkable triumph, 
and has on the whole had more success in Germany thanin France. Never- 
theless Delibes persevered, and in 1880 brought out “Jean de Nivelle,” and 
on April 14, 1883, “ Lakmé,” his most successful opera, and one which is still 
constantly performed. This was also played in England some years ago, 
but thanks to the way in which the librettists have treated the English 
characters introduced, it is hardly likely ever to have much popularity in 
this country. At the time of his death he was engaged on another opera, 
*‘Kassia,” which is said to be complete except as to the orchestration of 
some parts. It may therefore be anticipated that it will be produced 
before long. Besides his ballets, operas, and operettas Delibes wrote 
some very charming songs and a grand scena, “ La Mort d’Orphée,” 
which was performed during the Exhibition of 1878. He had re- 
ceived all sorts of honours and decorations, and in 1884 was 
elected a member of the Institut des Beaux Arts to succeed Victor 
Massé. The funeral on Monday last was attended by many distinguished 
officials and a great number of the musical friends of the composer. M. 
Faure sang, M. Widor played the organ, and selections from the works of 
the deceased were executed. One of the most characteristic tributes was 
a splendid wreath sent by the danseuses of the Opéra, for whom he had 
written his best music. If not the greatest French composer of his day, 
Delibes was the most characteristically French, and it can hardly be said 
that in his own line he leaves any successor of equai excellence. 








M. KUFFERATH’S -“PARSIFAL.” 
-_-—_—_— p> 


The book of Wagner’s “ Parsifal”’ was first issued at Christmas, 1877, 
and the drama produced at Bayreuth in July, 1882; from that time to the 
present moment it has always been in the foreground as the most interesting 
and important example of the modern musical drama. It is highly pro- 
bable that it will hereafter be found that the production of this great work 
opened a new era in the history of modern art, for it is in fact the consum- 
mation of the life-work of one of the greatest thinkers, dramatists, and 
musicians of the present century. It has already brought into existence 
countless works in all the chief languages of Europe, dealing with its origin, 
history, heroes, philosophical theories, and its musical form and develop- 
ments; and still the more it is studied the more it is found to deserve 
study. Probably no work of modern times so completely embodies everything 
that is entitled to be called the spirit of the age. The earliest attempt to 
set forth the characteristics of this unique work was the “ Thematic Guide 
to Parsifal’ by Herr Hans von Wolzogen, a handbook not to be despised, 
inasmuch as it was written by one in familiar intercourse with the composer, 
and who was often the actual recipient of such information as the author 
chose to communicate to the outside world. Wolzogen’s work has indeed 
been translated in very clear and readable fashion by Mr. Ashton 
Ellis, but something more complete and interesting was necessary 
to place “ Parsifal”’ in its proper light before the public. Such a work is 
now before us in the “ Parsifal” of M. Maurice Kufferath, written in clear 
and elegan'; French, which forms a delightful contrast to the involved and 
obscure writing of the German exponent. M. Kufferath, the able editor of 
the “Guide Musical,’’ has already established his claims as an exponeut of 
Wagner by his work on “ Die Walkiire,” but the present treatise must 
place him, we think, in the very front rank of Wagnerite interpreters. His 
book is divided into three sections, —Légende—Drame—Partition ; and each 
section is treated in such exhaustive fashion as seems scarcely to leave 
room for anything more to be added. 

The first section begins by pointing out the three ancient elements which 
are combined in the legend of Parsifal as it has come down to us; the 
legends, relating to anvient Breton or Gaulish heroes, Morvan or Peredur ; 
those relating to King Arthur and his circle (the Knights of the Round 
Table, Merlin, &c.) ; and those due directly to the influence of the Church, 
the legend of the Holy Grail, the sacred Spear, &c. These three elements 
are found united—for the first time in literature—in the “ Perceval” of 
Chrétien de Troyes, a French writer, who seems to have been attached to 
the court of Philippe of Alsace, Count of Flanders, in the latter part of the 





M. Kufferath. “ Parsifal’ de R. Wagner. Paris: Librairie Fischbacher. 1890. 





12th century. It is interesting to Englishmen to know that there is great 
reason to believe that Chrétien founded his poem on a manuscript 
which was of Anglo-Norman origin, lent to him by his patron, who 
seems to have got possession of it during the French invasion in 1172. 
That Wagner founded his drama on the poem “ Parzival,” by Wolfram 
von Eschenbach, is well known; but M. Kufferath is probably the first 
to show how largely Wolfram is himself indebted to the poem of “ Chrétien 
de Troies,”’ from which he gives numerous{extracts of great interest and 
sometimes of remarkable beauty. In the second chapter of this 
section, entitled “ Histoire et Poésie,’ Wagner’s preference of mythical 
or legendary subjects to historical ones for dramatic treat- 
ment is well explained and justified. The author says “ Poetry 
and music are, in fact, a simplification—a sublimation, to use a bold expres- 
sion of Liszt’s. They are condemned to generalise if they desire to rise ; 
they sink,“on the contrary, as soon as they seek tospecialise. . . . Thus 
it is that history proper is unsuitable to poetry. The abstrac- 
tions of legends, which are history. poetised, have always been more 
favourable to dramatic poetry than the dry and insipid realities of history. 
For ten masterpieces founded on legends, the ‘“ Eumenides,” the 
“ (Edipus,” the “Iphigenias,” “ Faust,” “ Hamlet,” “ Macbeth,” “ King 
Lear,” “ Le Cid,” how many historical dramas are there which have really 
taken possession of men’s minds?” Having thus shown the origin of the 
legend, and justified its use for dramatic purposes, M. Kufferath proceeds 
to give an analysis of the poem of Chrétien de Troies, with copious ex- 
tracts, which, as an explanation is given of all obsolete words and 
phrases, will be found sufficiently easy to read, and, as we said 
above, exceedingly interesting; in particular, the development of 
the character of Parsifal, in this its earliest manifestation, deserves 
to be noticed. Here, of course, Parsifal is simply the Parsifal of the 
first act of Wagner’s drama, but the lines of the character are identical. 
Space will not permit us to make any quotations, but it seems only right 
to justify the French author’s’claim to recognition of a larger share in the 
work than has hitherto been assigned to him. M. Kufferath devotes his 
next chapter to an exhaustive examination of the poem of Wolfram, and 
carefully points out how much in the way of moral significance the German 
poet added to his French original. In another chapter, entitled ‘La 
Genése,” the author further shows what moral meaning Wagner himself 
developes from his subject; and the whole of this part of the work may be 
recommended to those who have been led to suppose that legends can have 
no practical meaning for the present age. We cannot afford space to 
quote the whole passage in which the author explains this aspect of 
the work, but we must quote a few sentences. ‘“ Wagner shows us the 
soul of Parsifal gaining enlightenment by degrees, expanding under the 
test of painful realities, and by force of sympathy with every sorrow 
rising to the most purely human seutiment that philosophies and religions 
have ever proclaimed—that of compassionate sympathy. Such is his funda- 
mental idea. For it is to be observed that this idea of pity, of 
which Parsifal is the highest glorification in modern poetry, pervades the 
whole of the literature of. this century, and is interpreted by the most 
widely-differing poets in the same way as by Wagner. The whole work of 
Victor Hugo—to name him only—is impregnated with this idea. . . . 
And it is not in literature only, but in manners, in social relations, 
even in political life, that one and the same general movement has caused 
all spirits during the first half of the century to tend towards a sort of 
general pacification. “ Parsifal’’ is nothing but a magnificent 
hymn to this lofty sentiment. Wagner has often been reproached with 
choosing subjects apart from the sympathies of the public, and with 
ignoring the general tendencies of the age. This reproach is ill-founded. 
“ Parsifal,’’ which by its mystical character is appareutly a conception far 
removed from actuality, is in truth, of all modern works, that which 
we may well describe as the most deeply-impregnated with the 
spirit of the age.’ At a time when Wagner is being exhibi- 
ted to us as an incarnation of selfishness and indifference to the 
feelings and interests of others, it is well that we should be reminded 
that some of those who knew him well judged him very differently. One 
intimate friend has said,“ He can never be thoroughly happy, for he will 
always have near him some one whose troubles he will want to share.” 
His passionate love of animals and his hatred of every sort of cruelty are 
well known. But this is somewhat of a digression: we must return to our 
author, who ably distinguishes certain features of “ Parsifal’’ which are to 
be traced to the pessimism of Schopenhauer and still more conspicuously 
to the doctrines of Buddhism. In this connection M. Kufferath gives some 
account of those two unfinished dramas, “Jesus v. Nazareth” and “Der 
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Sieger,” both of which embodied some ideas afterwards incorporated in 
“ Parsifal,”’ the latter in particular throwing great light on the poet’s con- 
ception of the strange character of Kundry ; but for this we must refer our 
readers to M. Kufferath’s own remarks. 

With respect to the composition and production of “ Parsifal,” as also in 
his analysis of the musical features of the work, our author has not been 
able to communicate much that has not been stated by previous writers ; 
this part of his work is to be praised rather for completeness and accuracy 
than for display of learning or originality. But we must find room for a 
quotation which draws attention to one feature of Wagner’s genius which 
has as yet received too little notice—the relation of his dramatic art to the 
art of painting. On this subject the author quotes a letter addressed by M. 
Chas. Tardieu tothe “ Indépendance Belge ” in 1886, which puts the matter 
so clearly that we cannot do better than translate his words :—* Munich—a 
place inseparable from Wagner. He lived there not only in the august 
circle of Louis II. but in intimacy with Alb. Diirer and his precursors. 
He has also seen Italy with its churches and its museums. Germans; 
Italians, Flemings, all the old masters have touched his imagination, and 
after having seen “ Parsifal”’ again and again, one persuades oneself that 
he must actually have intended to turn into scenic effects, coloured by 
symphonic sonority, the impressions made upon him by his favourite sub- 
jects of those old masters whose gaucherie is so grand and imposing and 
whose naiveté is so refined. Hence, doubtless, in “ Parsifal ” the large share 
given up to the silence of the actor, even to the immobility of his panto- 
mime, the preponderance of the orchestra over the voice, and of tableau 
over action. The third act, for instance, consists of hardly any- 
thing but a series of triptychs with wings. Parsifal is on his knees be- 
fore the spear, his attitude that of mute adoration. The orchestra ex- 
presses his ecstasy, the musician placing on his sound-palette the tones 
which the painter would have drawn from his box of colours. -But from 
Parsifal himself—not a word, scarcely even a movement. It is a Gothic 
panel ; the portrait of a donor. 

“*Gurnemanz blesses the conqueror of Klingsor, the future King of the 
Grail, who in turn baptises Kundry, who again washes his feet like a Mag- 
dalen of Mabuse. Here we have a Scriptural tableau, the spirit of which 
is reproduced by ‘thé orchestra in a motif full of feeling, purity, and faith, 
but to which no spoken word is added—which seems, indeed, to have been 
conceived expressly to satisfy the desire which Wagner felt to transcribe in 
music his impressions of certain pictures. It is the central panel of the 
triptych of which we have just seen one of the wings. The Temple scene 
also recalls certain great compositions dear to the old masters. There, 
too, prolonged periods of stage silence produce the plastic sensa- 
tion, sustained by the orchestra, which defines the character 
of the picture. The old Gurnemanz, with his long white beard, 
could not but remind me of the S. Jerome of Cima da Conegliano, one of 
the wonders of the old Pinacothek of Munich. And the care with which 
the attitudes of the most insignificant members of the scene are regulated, 
according to the minute indications of the master, confirms me in the idea 
that if Wagner did not have in view exclusively the adaptation of subjects 
of early paintings to the conditions of his lyric theatre, this adaptation is 
nevertheless a characteristic element of which we must take account if we 
wish to rise to the level of ‘‘ Parsifal.” 

M. Kufferath supplements this excellent and most suggestive piece of 
criticism by reminding us that Emil Geyer, Wagner’s step-father, was a 
painter as well as a dramatist, and even gave lessons to his young relative 
in drawing and painting. It seems clear from nearly all Wagner’s works 
that he possessed in @ high degree the eye of a painter as well as the heart 
of a poet, the brain of a dramatist, and the soul of a musician. 

In-his analysis of the score M. Kufferath seems to miss no point to which 
it can be necessary to draw attention ; but we have no space left for matters 
of this sort, and can only, in conclusion, recommend his work both to those 
who have seen or hope to see “ Parsifal,’”’ and to that other class who, 
knowing and caring nothing about the music, would yet like to know what 
are the qualities in virtue of which a place is claimed for it among the 
noblest and most characteristic works of the age. 








It is the lowest, style only of arts, whether of painting, poetry, or music, 
that may be said, in the vulgar sense, to be naturally pleasing. The higher 
efforts of these arts, we know by experience, do not effect minds wholly 
uncultivated. This refined taste is the consequence of education and 
habit.—Sir Joshua Reynolds. 





The Bramatic BMorld. 
“THE DANCING GIRL.” 

En coe” 
Lonpon, Wrpnespay, 2lst January, 1891. 








My Dear Mr. Fietpmovsz,— 

I have, I must confess, a strong prepossession in favour of the 
recent stagework of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, and his “ Haymarket 
Mondays” have made me a strong partisan of Mr. Beerbohm Tree 
asa manager. These are two good reasons for rejoicing in the 
incontestable success of “ The Dancing Girl.” 

This is not merely a “ newspaper success,” nor merely a success 
of pit and gallery applause. The enthusiasm of nearly all the 
printed criticisms fairly reflects the enthusiasm of the “ call for 
the author ” last Thursday night—though that call was given within 
five minutes of Friday morning and after one of the weakest last 
acts on record. More than this, excellent judges whom I met two 
or three days after told me that the play had remained in their 
minds—that it had really impressed them: they were eager to 
discuss it, to compare it with other plays—and this is an unfail- 
ing sign that there was something in it. 

It is, then, with a pleasant sense of my own unimportance that 
I announce to you that I—individually and, it would seem, almost 
solitarily—am for the prosecution in this case. Never before did 
I realise what a relief it is not to be Mr. Clement Scott—at whose 
mere nod, so Mr. Grundy tells us, box-offices close and the entire 
public stays away from a play it would otherwise have flocked to 
see. 

I don’t like “ The Dancing Girl,” because—to put it in two words 
—it seems to me absolutely unreal. Throughout the play I never 
for five minutes succeeded in believing that the people I saw and 
heard—with the exception of one excellent comic character—were any- 
thing but phantoms from Jonesland: which seemed—for this occasion 
only, I am glad to say—to be a strange region, populated with cha- 
racters from the “ London Journal,” with posing egoists who 
passed their lives in trying to burlesque Bulwer Lytton, and with 
jin de siécle immoralists who expressed the sentiments of George 
Meredith with the conscious exaggeration of Gilbert. When the 
“heavy father” of transpontine drama arrived—as for many, many 
years he always has arrived—in the midst of a grand ball, and the 
guests departed as one man while he bestowed a parent’s curse 
upon the heroine in her guilty splendour, I felt that only the 
magnificent “ real staircase ” divided us from the Surrey: but when 
that wicked heroine traversed her father’s assertion of the merits 
of puritanism by the argument that “In me humanity has come to 
the flower: Iam the topmost blossom of the topmost branch” — 
then indeed Irubbed my eyes and wondered where I was. For 
certain I was not at the Surrey, witnessing “ Lost in London” or 
“The Orange Girl ;” and vet somehow I hardly seemed to be seeing 
“ Engaged ” at the Haymarket. 

This is of course putting it very strongly ; but this was really 
how it struck me. Possibly in some instances the unreality may 
have been emphasized by the acting; but of this it is difficult to 
judge. Nor will I say that it was merely because of the unreality 
that the play failed to interest me—as on the whole it certainly did 
fail—for I never quite succeeded in believing in “ The Profligate,” 
which nevertheless interested me immensely. But in “The 
Dancing Girl” the chief characters, evem assuming them to be 
about as real as most stage-people, are such a «vapid-lot. Of all 
subjects for a play, that of a weak man dangling at theapron strings 
of a bad woman most lends itself to weariness~and ‘here the 
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leading personage, the Duke of Guisebury, actually has a replica 
in the young lover, John Christison: and both alternately begin 
to build breakwaters and go on by hanging about after improper 
ladies. John Christison, indeed, behaves like a creature of a type 
so low that decent society has no name for him. 

The Duke himself is so all-important in the play that to make 
him merely and abjectly weak is} almost fatal to the interest of 
the story; but my objection is rather that the author has—as far 
as I can judge—not intentionally painted a weak man, but failed 
in his attempt to paint a strong one. This wayward, self- 
indulgent, gloomy aristocrat seemed to me to be meant for 
a hero of the type that Byron constantly created from his inner 
consciousness, and Lytton watered down to suit the popular taste : 
a strong man perverted, a cynic, a reckless misanthrope. But you 
had only to say to the Duke of Guisebury, “ Naughty boy! Here 
is an island on which the people cannot live without a subvention 
of a thousand a year which you will have to leave off paying in 
a year or so: go and spend fifty thousand pounds on a break- 
water, or they will have to leave their dear old homes ”—and, 
bless you, he would wipe away a tear and order that breakwater 
on the spot: though I admit that he carefully avoided paying for 
it, then and thereafter. On the other band, when the Dancing 
Girl—his mistress—asked him to have thefcourage of his opinions 
and marry her, he drew back in terror, crying ‘ Impossible! 
What would Mrs. Grundy say?”—but, a year after, being very 
hard up and mortally afraid of poverty, he thought better of it 
and said, “ Please I don’t think Mrs. Grundy would mind your 
marrying a poor Duke: so will you?” Whereupon the young 
Jady very properly and very unnaturally rejected him. 

I think that perhaps Mr. Tree, in emphasizing what is called the 
“sympathetic” side of the character, may have at the same time 
weakened it. But the words speak for themselves—and there is 
such a number of them! This is a minor fault and easily 
remedied ; but, till remedied, it is of the gravest consequence to 
the play. Upon my word, while that Duke was moralising to a 
supererogatory bulldog, and over a bowl broken with a prepense 
symbolism unworthy even of Ibsen, and about a certain “little 
cad ’”’—just there he rose to a ghastliness of common-place—I did 
think that I was in an opium-dream: I felt that that scene had 
been going on always, that I had lost all recollection of its 
beginning, and that it would never end. 

Then there was Sybil Crake, a little lame girl with morals. She 
was purely and simply my pet aversion in fiction, Little Dorrit ; 
her “ wild horses ” somehow brought Ibsen to one’s mind, and she 
may have been reading “ Rosmersholm ”’—but they were just what 
Little Dorrit would have talked about out of her own head. She 
was & minx. 

The poor little last Act has been too often disdained for me to 
disdain it—except to point out one final fault which I think the 
critics have missed. Surely there is an awful common-placeness, 
as wellas an immense cynicism, in the giving thatunlucky Duke— 
besides a fresh start in life, a double dose of respectability, and a 
copybook wife—the very money which has already been the ruin of 
him! Perhaps the typical “gallery” whom we play to likes it— 
but then that gallery dislikes nothing so much as second love; 
and this act is mainly made up of two second loves, a report of the 
heroine’s casual death somewhere, and the return of a North Pole 
expedition for which an individualist audience does not care a pin. 

Why have a Fourth Actat all, though? Why not just drop the 
green curtain at the end of the Third?—a magnificent finish for a 
play. Not a word more is needed: and though this ending would 
be unconventional it would be immensely strong. 

That the play has strength I am very are from denying— 








remember that to-day I am acting as Devil’s Advocate, and 
leaving the praise of Jones to the great chorus which is 
passing along the street singing peans and beating drums. 
There are variety, picturesqueness, great knowledge of stage 
effect in the scenes of its story ; and it is certainly, as here treated, 
new to the London West-end stage of late years. The first act— 
apart from the question of the drawing of the Duke’s character— 
is exceedingly good, fresh, interesting; there is even a strong 
moment in the second ; while the third is full of vigour, and ends 
with what is one of the rarest of stage effects—a climax piled 
upon another climax, quite strong enough in itself to have ended 


an act. 
Best of all is the comedy of the play—a study of egotism which 


is perhaps the finest and truest thing which Mr. Jones has yet 


done. This character—curiously unconnected with the rest of the 
play—could not have been better written; and it has the good 
fortune to be perfectly acted by Mr. Kerr. 

The acting, altogether, is uneven; but much of it is 
very good. Miss Julia Neilson has a part that probably 
no one but Madame Bernhardt could really play; but 
she shows great and genuine improvement. Miss Leclerq 
is impayable—a word which I can’t translate but which, I think, 
conveys a definite meaning—as a fashionable personage ; and Miss 
Norreys as Little Dorrit could only be Little Dorrit. Mr. Fred 
Terry has only one chance, but he grasps it strongly ; it is long 
since Mr. Fernandez has played better, though he too has hardly 
more than one scene; and Mr. Allan is completely good and 
natural inasmall part. Mr. Hudson’s fine broad style, too, is 
very welcome. 

Mr. Tree, as I have said, seems to me-to treat the Duke too 
kindly—I should have thought him more of a daredevil, a worse 
man but a stronger; but from his point of view the character is 
very skilfully composed. What is even more to the purpose is that 
he has a point of view: he clearly sees the man he means to draw, 
and understands him. And who shall say that he is not right, 


even if he differs from your almost infallible 
Mus 1n URsBeE. 





THE DRAMATISTS. 
——_p——__—. 
LXV.—Sarpov. ; 

As Emile Augier has been described as the favourite of the critics, so 
Victorien Sardou may fairly be called the dramatist against whom they 
have alla grudge; and, tried by a very proper and obvious test, their 
verdict will be found to be as unjust in the one case as in the other. In 
both cases the critical is opposed to the public judgment: and in both one 
perfectly understands and respects the critical prepossession. 

There is no doubt that Augier’s best plays fulfil their secondary purpose 
better than Sardou’s ; but then there is no doubt that the vast majority of 
Sardou’s plays fulfil their primary purpose better than all but one or two 
of Augier’s. (This is assuming that even the most literary critic will allow 
that the primary purpose of a play is to be acted, the secondary to be 
read), 

Augier is lately dead, full of honours and of years; and of all his 
comedies only two can be said to have taken a permanent place on the stage. 
M. Sardou is still only fifty-nine—he was born on the 7th September, 1831, 
and has doubtless many successes to come ; yet not only has he had count- 
less stage-successes, but he can show us comedies now reaching their 
thirtieth year—the “ Pattes de Mouche” and “Nos Intimes”’—whose 
popularity in the theatres of many lands shows no sign of diminishing. 

The list of the masterpieces of our author is indeed a marvellous 
one in its variety and vigour. Though he was only twenty-three 
when his first comedy was acted (and hissed), his first 
success did not come till five years later—after an interim 
of poverty and hardship, during which M. Sardou was an usher, a 
hack-writer, anything that would keep the wolf from the door. But after 
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Déjazet produced at her own theatre the capital “ Premiéres Armes de 
Figaro” there came from its author’s brilliant pen comedy, melodrama, 
farce, fairy opera, and even quasi-tragedy and political satire. Of course 
all did not succeed—Sardou has had one or two curious series of failures— 
but the list of overwhelming and enduring successes is a marvellous one. 
The most casual playgoer is almost sure to have seen, say, half a dozen of 
this dozen of plays, and to know the names of all, or nearly all of them : “ Les 
Pattes de Mouche,” “ Nos Intimes,” “ Nos Bons Villageois,” ‘ La Famille 
Benoiton,” “ Patrie,”’ “ Dora,” “ Rabagas,” “ Les Bourgeois de Pont Arey,” 
* Odette,” “ Fedora,” “ Divorgons,” “ La Tosea.”” And it is a noticeable 
fact that all of these, except the exclusively Parisian “ Divorgons,” have 
been translated into English, and four at least have proved to be among 
the most complete and enduring successes of {the English and American 
theatre of to-day. 

A noteworthy difference has been pointed out between the methods of 
Augier and of Sardou: which is, that while Sardou starts from a strong 
plot or “situation,” and works it cut by means of the characters best fitted 
for that purpose, Augier (we are told) chose his characters first, and might 
be almost said to work out his story merely from their action upon each 
other. 

It is assumed that the latter method is the higher; but this is surely 
wrong. Given the most interesting characters in the world, it by no means 
follows that the story best suited to bring them together and set them 


‘forth should necessarily occur to their creator ; but a strong story calls into 


play strong characters, and indeed suggests them at once to the poct. 
It was thus, as we know, that the most skilful of all dramatists worked ; 
Shakespeare always started from the story—for he stole it readymade.} 

Carrying the logical development of story to its extreme, like his famous 
master, Scribe, he added a wit, a picturesqueness, a variety which Scribe 
had not. Technically, judged by their effect as seen for the first time, even 
when very moderately acted, Sardou’s are the best stage plays ever written, 
with the possible exception only of some of Shakespeare’s. “ Patrie” is 
the most magnificent historical melodrama our time has known—and shows 
indeed a real feeling for the characterisation of history. ‘‘ Nos Intimes” 
is as telling—on the stage—as ‘‘ The School for Scandal.” “ Les Pattes 
de Mouches”’ is a delightful example of droll comedy, and“ Divorgons” is 
wonderful farce; while in “ Dora” we have a serious drama of very great 
interest. 

When, on the other hand, we examine Sardou’s characters we find a 
falling-off indeed from the standard of Augier. Nearly all his people are 
types, not individuals; and many of them are stage-types, and pretty well 
worn at that. Yet there are exceptions, and many characters which are 
not exceptions are very freshly and brightly writtea. Some of his young 
girls and some of his gay men of action—as De la Trémouille in “ Patrie”’ 
—have real life; and yet more may be said of his wonderful rustics in 
“Nos Bons Villageois,” in whom there is really almost a Shakespearian 
humanity. 

Stracturally, Sardou’s plays have moved with the times, and almost 
before the times. Beginning with the complexity of Scribe, he now gives 
us five-act plays which are in fact only five strong but simple scenes. 
For this, however, there is another and, unbappily, a lower reason—which 
perhaps goes far to justify the critics’ antagonism to the brilliant play- 
wright: his later dramas have been written merely to exploit a “star” 
actress, and even, sad to say, to bring out the lowest of her wonderful 
gifts. That the author of “ Patrie” should have written “La Tosca” is 
his own condemnation; and it is from a want, if not of conscientiousness 
at least of high aim, that his works have little real value as literature. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 
——— ee 


The value of the well-known [actress Mrs. Gaston Murray who has just 
died is shown by the length of her engagements. Beginning her London 
career at the Olympic in 1857, she stayed at that theatre during the 
entire management of Messrs. Robson and Emden, and when—after some 
less settled years, which, however, included a long engagement at the 
Globe—she joined the company with which Mr. Hare first opened the 
Court it was to serve under him, with rare intermission, till her death. 
There was no part for her in a “A Pair of Spectacles,” but she was rehear- 
sing for the new play at the Garrick when she died. Certain brusque “ old 
women” Mrs. Murray played remarkably well—one remembers especially 
the military lady in “The Queen’s Shilling” and the clerical lady in 





“The Hobbyhorse ;” but the firmness and intelligence of her style were 
allied to a certain conventionality which always prevented her from 
taking a very high position on the stage. 

* 

It is more than a little curious that since the excitement created by the 
performances of “ A Doll’s House,” a year and a half ago, so little has been 
seen of Ibsen on the London stage; only three hours in all, as a matter of 
fact. He has, however, had nearly a week of popularity in Edinburgh ; 
and Miss Marie Fraser and Mr. Forbes Drummond, who there played the 
chief parts in the “ Doll’s House,” are to repeat their performances next 
Tuesday at Terry’s. Miss Elizabeth Robins is to be the Mrs. Linden of the 
occasion, Mr. William Herbert the Dr. Rank, and Mr. Charles Fulton the 
Krogstad. 

o® 

“La Fille Elisa,” lately and successfully performed at the Théatre Libre, 
has been prohibited at the Porte St. Martin—but not, one is carefully 
given to understand, on the score of immorality. Indeed this version of 
M. De Goncourt’s novel, though on the most unsavoury of subjects,-cannot 
be called immoral, or even non-moral ; it is a sermon—but a sermon of the 
kind commonly protested against by respectable parishioners when a bold 
young vicar ventures upon it. 

ba 

But the French are getting on—they have even got as far as “ The Cenci,” 
though only at the Thédtre Montparnasse, a house of about the standing 
of our,own Elephant and Castle. 

+° 

* Thermidor,”’ M. Sardou’s new drama at the Francais, is, as its name 
implies, a story of the Revolutionary period which he has always loved. It 
promises to be a larger and more ambitious work than the five-act mono- 
logues which its author has lately written for Madame Bernhardt, and 
almost all the leading members of the famous company of the Rue Richelieu 
are to be seen in it. 

ba ag 

Mr. Arthur Dacre is bringing an action against Mrs. Leslie Carter, in 
whose company he has been acting in the United States ; and, judging from 
the contract and letter of dismissal which he publishes, he is sure to win his 
case. These documents certainly appear to show, on the face of them, a 


very gross breach of contract. 


* * 
* 


The Dutch drama is.soon to be represented at the Court Theatre by a 
comedietta called “ Spring Leaves,” translated by Messrs. J. T. Grein and 
C. M. Jarvis. 

** 

At the Globe, Americo-German farce will soon be on view. On Saturs 
day of this week Mr. Norman Forbes will open the theatre with “All the 
Comforts of Home,” a play which has been very successful in America ; 
Mr. Harry Paulton will make a very welcome reappearance in the chief 
part. A new version of “ Gringoire,” by Mr. Wills, will commence the 
programme, with the young actor-manager as the hungry poet. 


* * 
* 


At Toole’s, Anglo-German farce, in the shape of “Our Regiment,” 
adapted by Mr. Henry Hamilton—now some years ago—from the most 
famous of German farces. Mr. Penley gives importance to the revival by 
appearing as the Anglicised Reif Reiflingen. 


* * 
* 


(Papers read by Dr. Furnivall will please not copy.) It is confidently 
rumoured that a burlesque of “ Antony and Cleopatra” is in preparation. 
** 
Miss Eastlake is spoken of as the next tenant of the Princess’s, where 
she may produce “A Yorkshire Lass,” the drama written for her by Mr. J, 


Wilton Jones. 


** 
a 


Her old manager, Mr. Wilson Barrett, promises us an interesting after- 
noon next Wednesday : when he will revive, at the New Olympic, the once 
famous “ Stranger,” known to this generation almost exclusively from 
“Pendennis.” Miss Emery will of course be the Mrs. Haller. 


Mr. George Alexander at the St. James’s on the 31st, with the charitix 
ing “Sunlight and Shadow,” and a new costume-play, in one act, by 
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Mr. Calmour, to be called “The Lady-Killer.” We have not yet been 
officially informed whether this play is its author’s masterpiece. 

* * 

* 

Mr. F. R. Benson seems to have been remarkably successful in his last 
provincial tour, just finished; he begins again on Easter Monday at the 
new Lyceum Theatre at Ipswich, which he is to open. 

* * 
* 

Mr. Charles Fry has been reciting again. This time he gave selections 
from “As You Like It” before the Lyndhurst Road Society on Monday 
evening. Nobody seemed to object—indeed, the audience quite liked it. 
Especially they liked the scenes between Old Adam and Orlando, and 
between Touchstone, Audrey, and William. It was not wonderful, because 
Mr. Fry can recite. And there was music. 








REVIEWS. 
—_—P__—_- 


The publication of the “ Handbook of Synagogue Music for Congrega- 
tional Singing,’’* on which the Rev. Francis L. Cohen and Mr. B. L. Moseley 
have spent so much labour, is an event of more than sectarian 
interest. The editors, in their preface, point out how great has 
been the need amongst Jewish congregations for such a work, since, as is 
said, “From time immemorial the devotional exercise of the Israelite 
has taken the truly Oriental form of a musical utterance’; while, 
on the other hand, the increased elaboration of the psalms and 
anthems—elaboration not always in the direction of musical correct- 
ness—was tending to divorce singing from the truly congregational 
ceremony. It was but recently, however, that the need for such a book as 
this under consideration was authoritatively admitted, and in March, 1887, 
a meeting was held at the office of the Rev. Dr. Adler to decide upon the 
best course for obtaining it. A committee of selection was appointed for 
the purpose of choosing the best from such compositions as were recom- 
mended to them. “In making the selection,’ say the editors appointed 
by that committee, “preference was given to the traditional Hebrew 
melodies and to the compositions of Anglo-Jewish writers, ceteris paribus, 
while stress was laid upon the appropriateness as well as the beauty of the 
music examined.” Concerning the treatment of the tunes thus chosen the 
editors may again be allowed to speak for themselves :— 

“The editors have purposely refrained from unnecessary modifications of 
the harmony of compositions, and have varied the original arrangement only 
in cases of flagrant departure from grammatical or artistic canons. In a 
considerable number of instances respect for the predilections of persons 
accustomed to associate with certain melodies a particular harmo- 
nisation alone restrained those who have been entrusted with 
the work of revision from making extensive changes in the 
arrangement of the parts. The traditional melodies have many 
of them been entirely re-written ; and in their transcription and 
harmonisation the editors have received invaluable guidance from the pab- 
lished compilations of the great synagogal composers at home and abroad, 
whose arrangements have been attentively studied. In those few cases 
where the melody, or the essential harmony, differs from that familiar to 
London congregations, the editors have been led to their decision by a con- 
scientious investigation of the tonality, and even of the history, of the 
traditional tune in question.”’ 

‘We have said enough to show that, apart from its direct value to Jewish 
congregations, this work is one which must necessarily interest all musicians 
who have no difficulty in recognising the historical worth of a religious 
music so hallowed by splendid traditions. It need only be said further 
that the Editors have discharged their difficult task with the utmost ability 
and discretion, and that the book is produced in admirably neat and compact 
style. 





“Constant readers” of “Tur Mustcan Worip” will remember the 
remarkable series of lectures on the ‘‘ Renaissance of Music” delivered at 
the College of Organists by Mr. Morton Latham, and published in the 
organ supplement of this journal in 1888 ; and will be glad to hear that the 
facts and opinions then advanced have been re-cast, largely amplified, sup- 





*“ A Handbook of Synagogue Music for Congregational Singing.” Edited by the Rev 
Francis L. Cohen and B. L, Mosely, LL.B. | Printed for the Committee by Spottiswoode 
andiCo,] 





plied with numerous musical examples, and issued in book-form.* Mr. 
Latham has not only something to say but he knows how to say it—among 
musicians the rarer gift of the two—so that his book can be unreservedly 
recommended. It deals with the progress of our art from the middle of the 
fifteenth to the end of the seventeenth century in Italy, Germany, France, 
and England ; seizes with admirable insight upon the leading characteris- 
tics of that change of thought known as the Renaissance, and shows that 
music was affected by it much as the otherarts were. As regards externals 
—paper, print, and binding are alike in excellent taste. 





A valuable service has been rendered to all interested in the teaching 
of singing by Mr. Sedley Taylor, who in a recent volumet has sketched a 
plan by which the life-principle of the Tonic Sol-Fa system, the “ movable 
Do,” may be indicated in the established notation. The idea of the book 
is excellent, and Mr. Sedley Taylor being master of his subject has of 
course had no difficulty in making his meaning clear. He does not confine 
himself, however, to the purpose indicated in the title of his book; the 
rudiments of music are also explained, and that with a thoroughness that 
might very well be more general in text-books of the kind. The musical 
examples are all extracted from works by the great masters. 





A “ Lecture on sight-singing,”t by W. H. Thomas, may fairly be described 
asa marvel of condensation. Within its twenty-four pages Mr. Thomas gives 
in peculiarly clear and terse language the history of the gradual develop- 
ment of the staff, clefs, notation, and the origin of the sol-fa method of 
to-day. This part of the pamphlet might in fact be perused with profit by 
all musical students, and especially by those preparing for examinations. 
The pages devoted to explanations of the art of reading music quickly at 
sight are written in the same practical and concise style, while the plan 
pursued, which happily utilises all the best of old and new methods; is 
admirabty conceived and carried out. Especially worthy of commendation 
are the quotations of phrases from well known works as examples of the use 
and special effects of the several intervals of the scale. 





“ Sight-singing made easy,’’|| by J. H. Lee. This sail intended “for the 
use of choir trainers, directors of vocal classes, and for private use,” may be 
recommended as one of the best, if not the best yet published on this im- 
portant subject. After a lucid and practical explanation of the staff and 
pitch Mr. Lee passes to “ measure and accent,” for the thorough mastery 
of which some admirable exercises are given. This insistence of time and 
accent forms a most valuable and distinctive feature of all the subsequent 
exercises which are cleverly designed to facilitate the progress of the 
student. 





“Musical intervals at sight,”’§ by William Henry Rendle, is an attempt to 
establish a system of reading by intervals, irrespective of the tones and 
semitones of which they are composed. We once heard of a man who com- 
menced to build a house from the roof downwards. It puzzled a good many 
people, and was not a success. 





IN CHEYNE ROW. 
sonal 


I. 
My little crown of flowers, 
ungathered,—Ah, so pale,~- 
I bring you some showers 
of love to light the vale 
where pain and darkness lowers, 
and hope a you is frail. 


And yet your pi discover 
little trace of care, 
Strange that here should hover 
shadows of d — 
But I will be your lover ; 
Love is sweet and fase 
Sr. Ciarr-BappeE.ey. 


ae woth: a Roemne of Music,’ by Morton Latham, M.A.,Mus. Bac., Cantab. | David 


aera FY anak from the Established Musical Notation based on the 
principle ot Tonic ae ea tam 
= 272s, Regent-circus, | ° 


Un Tabaee Cary, shaown Hanoversauare, W, Ww. 
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COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 
——< 

The distribution of the diplomas to the successful candidates for the 
degree of A.C.O. took place on the 16th inst. at the College in Hart-street- 
Bloomsbury. Mr. Morton Latham, M.A., who occupied the chair, said that 
he esteemed the request of their hon. secretary to distribute the diplomas 
to be a very considerable compliment. For generations there had been in 
England a strong school of organ playing, and the end and aim of the 
College of Organists was not only to preserve the high standard attained 
but to improve it. The chief value toa candidate of an examination ceased 
at the moment he entered the examination room, because the real value laid 
in the knowledge obtained during preparation. Now it sometimes happened 
that candidates were perhaps a little unfortunate in the questions they had 
to answer, and it was quite possible that some might be good musicians and 
yet fail. Let such remember, therefore, that in preparing for such an ex- 
amination they had really got what they wanted, though they had not 
obtained the outward sign of it. He earnestly hoped that those who had 
been successful would never forget the responsibility they had incurred, 
which was to do their utmost to promote the progress of good music. Many 
of them would probably not only have to officiate as organists but as choir- 
masters, and in that capacity they would have the still greater 
responsibility of being able to largely influence others. Choir 
training was a difficult task, and required enormous patience, 
especially with regard to boys, with whom, however, perfect self- 
control was of the utmost importance. They should remember that, in 
the service of God, nothing was too small to receive the very highest 
attention. Many choir-masters paid but little attention to intoning. 
Nothing, however, was more disturbing or depressing to a musical ear 
than the drop in the pitch which was of such common occurrence. Some 
of those present might have noticed how largely the eye affected the ear. 
If they could only induce their choir when reciting to keep that note in 
their mind’s eye there would be less likelihood of the pitch falling. He 
recommended choir-masters to have a large G on the wall facing the singers 
in the practising room, and thought if this plan were adopted its beneficia, 
effects would be speedily experienced. He would like tocaution them against 
the danger of power. As the late master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
once said, ‘ Please, gentlemen, let us remember that none of us are infallible, 
not even the youngest.” Their duty essentially connected itself with 
praise, and the highest form of praise was associated with music, and 
directly the music entered into the operation that moment the organist 
practically had the direction of the service, and pari passu with this his 
responsibility was proportionately increased. They would doubtless meet 
with many practical difficulties, not least among them probably being their 
contact with unmusical clergymen or those who had very little sympathy 
with their musical sensibilities. Bach was perpetually in conflict on the sub- 
ject of music with his rector at the Church of St. Thomas, in Leipzig, 
and though times had advanced since then, they must not hope to escape, 
for it was their duty to strive to raise the status of music ; but they must 
never forget that it was a battle only to be won by tact; they must prac- 
tically fall in with their clergyman’s views. If they tried to force him to 
any particular end they would find that he was irremovable, while they 
were decidedly removable. He was quite sure that unless the difficulties 
were not wilful they would be able to overcome them by being reasonable, 
and by the exercise of discretion. Dr. Turpin, in calling upon Mr. 
Higgs to propose a vote of thanks to Mr. Latham, referred to 
the small percentage of successful candidates, und thought the 
failure of many was attributable to their not commencing to pre- 
pare themselves soon enough. He hoped, therefore, that those who 
intended to come up again at the next examination would begin their 
studies at once. It was a fatal mistake to come there in a fever and trust 
to chance. There was no chance in the matter. It was one of strict 
justice. Shakespeare told them that “ things ill got have ever bad suc- 
cess,” and it seemed to him that this phrase would be peculiarly applicable 
to any. student who should successfully get through an examination with- 
out having been fully and properly prepared. To those who had diligently 
prepared themselves there was no such thing as failure, for they gathered 
precious knowledge in the preparation. Mr. James Higgs said he had great 
satisfaction in proposing the vote of thanks to Mr. Latham. Referring to 





the unsuccessful candidates, he thought their papers showed a very crude 
knowledge of subject matter. They had learned the rules but had not 
digested them—had not made them apartof their musicalnature. They had 
worked by rule instead of musical feeling. He quite agreed that candidates 
often failed to do themselves full justice in examination, but it was just 
in cases of emergency that an organist should not be wanting. There was 
always the chance of something going wrong when accompanying a service 
which would require prompt decision and often tax their capacities to the 
utmost. If therefore they had no resources at their command, and were 
unable to control themselves at an examination, he feared they would 
scarcely become successful organists. ’ 

The following candidates—31 out of 108, of whom 13 were ladies—suc- 
cessfully passed the examination for Associateship of the College :—H. L. 
Adams, A. H. Baker, J. T. Biltcliffe, C. J. C. Boddington, G. H. Booth, 
W. D. Boseley, Miss A. E. Carlton, H. Chant, A. H. Drury, A. S. Gorman, 
J. E. Greenhalgh, Miss I. M. Hardwick, W. E. Haslam, P. D. Hodsoll, T. J. 
Hoggett, C. Hunter, A. F. Lander, J. M. L. Martin, H. G. Moulden, Miss 
C. M. Penton, A. J. Sainsbury, F. W. Sharp, F. Shaw, J.T. Smith, A. L. 
Sutcliffe, C. Taylor, C. H. Thompson, G. Tomling, H. W. Tupper, J. C. 
Wainwright, and Miss A. Whitaker. 

Dr. Turpin announced that a new regulation would come into force in 
connection with the Fellowship Examinations next July, namely, that can- 
didates would be asked to be prepared to play three pieces. They might 
not be called upon to play three pieces; but the examiners, according to 
their judgment, might ask the candidates to play certain portions of any one, 
two, or three of such pieces, or they might require entire pieces to be 
played. In brief, they must come prepared to perform any of the three 
pieces or any portion of them. The pieces selected for the Fellowship 
Examination next July were Bach’s Fugue in C minor, No. 6, in Book 
4, Peter’s Edition, the third Sonata in F minor by Rheinberger, and 
Fantasia with choral by Henry Smart, in G major, one of a set of five 
pieces published by Ashdown. 





= = ———— 


EXETER HALL ORGAN RECITALS. 
——@———- 

Mr. W. S. Hoyte, F.C.O., one of the most brilliant exponents of the 
modern orchestral style of organ playing, was the organist last Saturday, 
and, as may be conceived, brought forward an admirable and interesting 
selection of pieces and arrangements of highly esteemed composers. The 
programme commenced with the late Gustav Merkel’s finely written sonatain 
Eminor, of which Mr. Hoyte gave a masterly rendering. Equally brilliantand 
effective was the performance of the “ Allegretto cantabile ’’ and.“ Toccata” 
from Widor’s fifth organ symphony, the former full of melodious @harm, and ‘ 
the latter, built upon a fragment of an old plain chant; ene of the most 
effective of modern organ pieces. Tie excerpt from Bach, without which 
no organ recital seems complete, was the magnificent toccata and fugue in 
C. (p. 72, Vol. III., Peters). The rendering of this lacked the dignity so 
characteristic of the large majority of Bach’s organ works, and which this 
composition seems to demand, but Mr. Hoyte’s method of concluding the 
work by playing the last few bars on the swell organ was a happy innovation, 
and one that may be recommended to the attention of organists...The organ 
arrangements included the “ Introduction to Parsifal,” “ Pilgrim’s chorus 
from Tannhaiiser,’”’ which the audience insisted on hearing again, and the 
“ Andante con moto,” from Beethoven’s fifth symphony. The latter, played 
from a remarkably clever arrangement by Mr. W. T. Best, formed, in the 
hands of Mr. Hoyte, an admirable example of the extent to which the effects 
of orchestral works can be reproduced on a modern organ, and although 
much was missing to those who were familiar with the original score, it 
must be admitted that the results Mr. Hoyte obtained amply justified the 
attempt. The vocalist was Miss Edith Marriott, whose rendering of 
« Kathleen Mavourneen,” “The Better Land (Cowen), and “The River of 
Years ’’ (Marzials) greatly pleased the large audience, who succeeded in 
obtaining two other songs from the singer. Dr. Turpin presided at the 
pianoforte. This evening (Saturday) Dr. C. J. Frost, F.C.O., will be the 
organist, and Mr. Percy Palmer the vocalist. 








NOTES. 
The annual Dedication Festival will take place in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
on Monday next, the 26th inst., at 4 p.m. 
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Organ performances would appear to be rapidly becoming established in 
general favour in City churches. Recitals are being given at Allhallows, 
Lombard-street, by Mr. F. E. Hillman, organist to the church, on Wednes- 
days and Fridays after the 1.15 p.m. service; Mr. W. Ralph Norris plays 
every Tuesday in St. Nicholas Cole Abbey, Knightrider-street ; and Mr. 
Paul Jerrard performs on the same day, at 12.45 p.m., in St. Mary-le-Bow, 
Cheapside; while on Sunday evenings, after service, admirable renderings 
of the great organ works may be heard at St. Bride’s, Fleet-street, by Dr. 
Turpin, and at St. Sepulchre’s, Snow-hill, by Dr. Scott. 

** 

Commenting on the above, a contemporary remarks that “on the 
14th inst. Mr. G. W. J. Potter presided at the organ (in Allhallows), and 
played with admirable effect the ‘Cor Anglais.’”? Did Mr. Potter play the 
said fascinating instrument with one hand while the other manipulated the 
two or three key-boards and his feet the pedals, or is the mysterious passage 
but another example of the press criticisms which organ performances 
receive ? 

** 

Bach’s “ Passion Music” (St. John) will be given alternately with Sir 
John Stainer’s “Crucifixion” at 8 p.m. on successive Thursdays during 
Lent at the parish church, Marylebone-road. 


* * 
* 


Messrs. Brindley and Foster are now building organs for the Memorial 
Church at Epworth, where John Wesley was born, and also for the cele- 
brated City-road Chapel, London, of which Wesley was for many years the 
minister. The instrument for the City-road Chapel will be built in two 
distinct portions in the gallery on either side of the pulpit, the console for 
player being placed with the choir in front of pulpit on the ground floor, 
and the bellows and gas engine in crypt. , The specification consists of 
three complete manuals and about fifty stops. 


* * 
* 


Great preparations are being made in Chicago for the forthcoming celebra- 
tion of the third annual musical festival of the Diocesan Choir Association. 
There are thirty-three vested choirs in the Chicago diocese, twenty-seven 
of which are members of the Association, and it is calculated that over a 
thousand men and boys will take part in the festival which is announced 
to take place on the 20th May next. The day will be commenced by an 
especial service in St. James’s Church for the benefit of the united choirs, 
to be followed by a “banquet and reunion,” and at 7.45 a grand perform- 
ance of the following programme will be given by the united choirs iu the 
Auditorium :—Organ Voluntary, “ Grand Choeur ” (Guilmant) ; hymn 406, 
“O Praise Ye the Lord” (Handel). Choirs and congregation: Te Deum 
Laudamus, in E flat (G. M. Garrett) ; Recitative, “ Comfort Ye My People ;”’ 
aria, “Every Valley Shall be Exalted,” “Messiah” (Handel), Harry C. 
Casidy ; chorus, “And the Glory of the Lord,” ‘‘ Messiah ”’( Handel) ; address 
Rev. Clinton Locke, D.D., of Grace Church ; hymn 303, A. and M., “When 
Morning Gilds the Skies” (Barnby). Choirs and congregation: Organ solo, 
sonata A minor (Merkel), C. E. Reynolds ; Sanctus, Benedictus, Agnus Dei, 
** Messe Solennelle”’ (Gounod) ; address, J. L. Houghteling, of St. James’s 
Church ; anthem, “ Lift Up Your Heads ” (Hopkins) ; recitative, “Thus saith 
the Lord”; aria, “But who may abide,” “ Messiah” (Handel), E. R. 
Sharpe; Magnificat in E flat (John E. West); trio, “ Lift Thine Eyes,” 
** Elijah ” (Mendelssohn) ; Nunc Dimittis, in E flat (John E. West); hymn 
277, “With one consent let all the Earth,’ “Old Hundred” (Franc), 
choirs and congregation. 

** 

The closing of the Chapel Royal has prompted a correspondent of the 
« Army and Navy Gazette” todrop into poetry. Here is the result, which 
appeared in the last issue of our ferocious contemporary : 

“1891. On January 1 the keys of the (late) Chapel Royal, Whitehall, 
were handed over to Captain Burgess, Secretary of the Royal United Service 
Institution. 

Hushed is the organ’s roll; the anthem clear 

No more shall fall upon th’ enraptured ear ; 
Vanished the pulpit whence, with dulcet sound, 
Selected preachers soothed what flock they found. 
Religion’s part played out, her puppets fled, 
Bellona, ’midst her trophies, rears her head ; 

And ‘neath the roof with Rubens’ tints aglow, 


Lo, Burgess reigns ‘ Archbishop’ of the show.” 
W. D. M.” 





Both the large and stage organs will be used on the occasion, and the 
performance will be under the direction of Professor Henry B. Roney. ‘The 
music book to be used on the occasion has been compiled and published 
and the plans for the highly important preliminary rehearsals are admi- 
rably conceived. Commenting on the satisfactory and rapid growth of the 
Diocesan Choir Association, the “Chicago Evening Post” very justly 
remarks : “That church choir membership will give a boy a musical educa- 
tion as to execution and taste second to no other method or system need not 
be questioned. The names of some of the English writers of Church music 
were known first when their owners were choir boys. Stainer, Goss, Calkin, 
Garrett, Hopkins, Tours, Barnby, Wesley, Bridge, Gladstone, and a score 
of others whose compositions are a part of almost every Christian service 
of to-day were in their youth humble members of vested choirs. Music is 
a wonderful educator, and Church choir music more than all.” 





x 


REVIEWS. 
——$ 

“Twenty Responses to the Commandments,” arranged from the works 
of thegreat masters by Dr. E. H. Turpin, are as satisfactory as such ar- 
rangements can be, but the practice cannot be commended. 

«Te Deum ” and “ Benediction ” in E, by the Rev. H. G. Bonavia Hunt, 
are in chant form, and are more remarkable for refinement and richness of 
harmonic progressions than for melodionsness. A good effect is secured by 
the phrases commencing “O Lord save thy people” to male voices in 
unison. 











FOREIGN NOTES. 
_——— 

Thus far this month has been singularly fatal to musicians. Besides Miss 
Emma Abbott, the enterprising American manageress and singer, Frederick 
Pacius, said to be the composer of the National Anthem of Finland, and the 
Baroness Legoux,a well-known Parisian amateur (who composed much 
music, it has taken from us three musicians of high reputation—Wilhelm 
Taubert, who died on the 7th, Léo Delibes (of whom notice will be found 
in another column) on the 16th, and Jan Verhulst about the same day. 

*_% 
* 

Wilhelm Taubert, born at Berlin March 23, 1811, studied music under 
Louis Berger and Bern. Klein, and after some years’ experience as a teacher 
and piano-player was appointed conductor of the Berlin Royal Opera and 
of the Symphony Concerts in the year 1842. These posts he held for more 
than a quarter cf a century, and on his retirement he became President of 
the Musical Section of the Academy of Arts. He was a prolific and versatile 
composer, but few of his works, except perhaps the “ Kinderlieder,” are 
likely to be long remembered. His compositions include six operas, two of 
them, “‘ Macbeth” and “ Cesario,” being founded on Shakespeare’s plays ; 
he also wrote incidental music for “ The Tempest ” and for the “ Medea” 
of Euripides ; many symphonies, overtures, choral works, much chamber 
music, and a great number of songs and piano pieces. Some of his songs 
are probably his best compositions. 


Jan J. H. Verhulst, whom Fétis (in 1867) called “ the most remarkable 
Dutch composer of the day,’ was born at the Hague March 19th, 1816. 
He entered the Conservatoire of that town in the very year of its founda- 
tion, 1826, and having learnt all that the professors there could teach him, 
he desired to study further at Leipsic under Merdelssohn, who had been 
shown some of his compositions, and saw in them signs of great talent. 
But it was just at, the time of Mendelssohn’s marriage that he left 
Leipsic for a while, and it was not tilla year or two later, after spending 
his time at Cologne, that Verhulst came into contact with Mendelssohn, 
who treated him more as an equal than as a pupil, and procured him the 
conductorship of the “ Euterpe’? Concerts. This post he held from 1838 to 
1842, when he returned to Holland, where he spent the remainder of his 
life. He was for many years the most active conductor in Holland, and no 
less esteemed in this capacity than as a composer. His works, of which a 
tolerably complete list will be found in Fétis, comprise a symphony, several 
overtures and string quartetts, a requiem and many other pieces of sacred 
music, and a great deal of secular vocal music of all kinds. Though little 
known beyond his own country, the music of Verhulst is that of a sound 
and capable musician, whose chief failing was one almost universal in his 
days—a tendency to imitate the style of Mendelssohn. 


Wagner’s. “ Siegfried ” was produced in French at the Thédtre de la 
Monnaie of Brussels on the 12th inst., a +. it should be remarked, without 
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any cuts whatever. The chief performers were Siegfried, M. Lafarge ; 
Mime, M. Isouard; Wotan, M. Bouvet; Alberich, M. Badiali; Brunnhilde, 
Mlle. Langlois. The chief honours of the evening fell to M. Lafarge, who 
showed himself in all respects an admirable Siegfried. The performance 
was conducted by M. Franz Servais. 

#* % 

The Wagnerite critics of Brussels (and elsewhere) are making merry 
over the mistake of “Le Matin,’ a journal which announced that “the 
choruses ” of “ Siegfried ” had been very well executed. Most people know 
that the work has no choruses. ph 

* 

M. Robert Fischhof, a Viennese pianist and composer, has been creating 
some sensation in Paris by his performance of some works of his own 
composition, particularly by some Variations and a Fugue for two pianos, 
which he played along with Mdme. de Serres, a lady better known as 
Mdme. Montigny-Remaury. Mdme. Krauss also sang some songs of his 
with great success, no less than three out of five having been encored. 
Altogether M. Fischhof appears to have had more success in Paris than in 
his own country. 

** 

There has been much musical activity at Berlin lately. The Stern’sche 
Gesangverein gave on the 9th a performance of Vierling’s secular oratorio, 
“ Constantin,” a work which seems to deserve to be better known; the 
Philharmonic Society have produced a new symphony by Ernst Rudorff ; 
and Eugen D’Albert created immense enthusiasm by his magnificent per- 
formance of Chopin’s E minor concerto and of a “ Burleske” for piano 
and orchestra by Rich. Strauss. Frl. Alice Barbi has also repeated her 
triumphs of last year as a Lieder-singer of the first rank. 

* * 
* 

The people of Antwerp would seem to have a perfectly Gargantuan 
appetite for opera. On the evening of the 4th inst., at the Théditre Royal, 
no less than three operas were given consecutively, “Il Barbiere”’ (four 
acts), Adam’s “ Le Sourd ” (three acts), and “Les Dragons de Villars ”’ 
(three acts). The “Sigurd” of M. Reyer is in preparation at this theatre 
—~to be given, no doubt, without any cuts, which must be unnecessary for 
such an audience, 

+ * 

Dr. Hugo Riemann’s excellent “ Musik-Lexikon,” a work now in its third 

(German) edition, is to be published in an English version. 
* * 

Mascagni’s “ Cavalleria Rusticana’’ has been produced at Buda-Pesth 
with great success, and at Hamburg, where its reception, though favour- 
able, was a good deal less enthusiastic. 








F. NIECKS’ LIFE OF CHOPIN. 
pe eeeeee 

The Appendix to the second edition of this excellent work contains some 
new and interesting matter. The author has received a communication 
from Madame Schumann, who describes what she wrote in her diary 
respecting Chopin’s visit to her father’s house in 1835. Her account does 
not altogether tally with that of Ernst F. Wenzel, professor of piano at 
the Leipzig Conservatorium, given in the first volume of Mr. Nieck’s book. 

There is also an interesting communication from Madame Peruzzi (née 
Elise Eustaphieve, whose father was Russian Consul-General to the United 
States). Shelived at a pension in Paris the lady of which was musical and 
acquainted with many musical celebrities. Miss Eustaphieve had a “ splendid 
American grand piano,” and “ often played four-hand pieces ” with Chopin, 
Liszt, and Herz. No doubt the other young ladies in the pension must 
have envied her. After her marriage Chopin frequently came to her 
house, and the duets still went on. She says :— 

“ He often dined with us, was very fond of my husband, and after dinner 
we were not at home if anyone else came, but remained at our two pianos 
playing together, and I used to amuse him by picking out of his music 
little bits that seemed like questions for him to answer on the other piano. 
He lived very near us, so we very often passed mornings at his house, where 
he asked me to play. with him all Weber’s duets.” 

Madame Peruzzi then gives further details about Chopin’s playing and 
compositions. She was ‘‘ one who helped to christen the ‘ Berceuse.’ ” 

And then there are Madame Streicher’s “ Recollections of Chopin, based 
on extracts from her carefully-kept diary of the years 1839, 1840, and 1841.” 
She took lessons of Chopin, who “found fault with her stiff wrist,” but 
found her intelligent. She often heard him play. She specially remembers 





one famous morning when “he played from memory Preludes and Fugues 
of Bach’s, and when I expressed my joyful admiration at this unparalleled 
performance he replied, “Cela ne s’oublie jamais,” and, smiling sadly, he 
continued, “ Depuis un an je n’ai pas étudié un quart d’heure de suite, je 
n’ai pas de force, pas d’energie, j’attends toujours un peu de santé pour 
reprendre tout cela, mais. j attends encore.” 

For ten years after that Chopin waited for his “peu de santé,” which, 
alas! mevercame. On leaving for Vienna, Chopin “ presented me with the 
two manuscripts of his C sharp minor and E major studies (dedicated to 
Liszt), and promised to write during his stay in the country a concert-piece 
and dedicate it to me.” Further on Madame Peruzzi speaks of the 
promised concert-piece as Op. 46. This is the Allegro de Concert which is 
dedicated to her, as Mr. Niecks says in his Vol. I., p. 177, “a mark of his 
love and esteem for her.” ; 

These few extracts will, we expect, make our readers long to read the 
full accounts given by the writers mentioned above. 





——— — 


CONCERTS. 
——@—. 


A satisfactory increase in attendance was noticeable at Mr. Henschel’s 
Symphony Concert on the 15th, when, evidently with appropriate reference 
to Gade’s death, the programme opened with the Danish composer’s 
“Ossian”? overture. This interesting work served to show how, 
later on, the influence of Mendelssohn spoilt Gade, who instead of 
becoming (as he might have become) the chief musical spokesman of the 
North did little more than echo Mendelssohn. A new Funeral March by 
Mr. Edward German was given, under the composer’s guidance; it is a 
well-written work, naturally modern in style, and sufficiently indicating 
that its clever young author is not wasting his opportunities. Mr. Arthur 
Friedheim, the pianist, gave a very academic reading of Liszt’s concerto in 
E flat, and the vocalist, Madame Nordica, is entitled to high commenda- 
tion for her rendering of Elizabeth’s Greeting from “Tannhaiiser.” The 
second part of the programme consisted of Beethoven’s C minor Symphony ; 
of this Mr. Henschel gave a performance which, if not ideally perfect, was 


on the whole praiseworthy in intention. 
* % 
* 





Mdlle. Eibenschiitz was unfortunate in her choice of a solo at last 
Saturday’s Popular Concert. Beethoven’s C minor sonata (the Op. 111 of 
course is meant) is not a work to be handled by a performer whose style 
is immature, whose expression is girlish, and whose strongest characteristic 
is at present one which must be described negatively as a lack of repose. 
She was, however, flatteringly received, and played a movement by Bach 
in a flurry (can anyone imagine Bach in a flurry ?) as an encore. Her best 
performance was the Scherzo of Mendelssohn’s D minor trio, which move- 
ment was also encored. The final movement of this work was taken in too 
light and playful a mood for our taste by all three of the performers. We 
may be wrong, but it always seems to us that deeper feeling lies below the 
surface here than is usual with Mendelssohn, and that he comes very near 
the mood when man laughs lest he should weep. Schubert’s glorious C 
major Quintet opened the concert, with Mr. Whitehouse as the “extra 
hand.” Mr. Reginald Groome was to have been the vocalist, but as he 
was suffering from hoarseness, and Mr. Chappell announced pathetically 
that he had tried everywhere in vain to find a substitute at so short a 
notice, the audience enjoyed the novel experience of a purely instrumental 
Popular Concert. 


* * 
* 


* The re-appearance of Mr. Santley, fresh from Australian triumphs, was 
the most attractive feature of Monday’s ‘‘ Pop.” His reception was 
memorable, even in the light of the uniquely affectionate regard shown by 
English audiences to the great artist. Those who were not fortunate 
enough to witness it may care to know that Mr. Santley looked exceedingly 
well, and that (though they will take this for granted) he sang with his 
familiarly consummate art Gounod’s “Maid of Athens ” and Schubert’s 
“ Erl King,” an encore being demanded an accorded in each instance. 
The programme opened with Haydn’s quartet in D minor, Op, 42, 
which was played by Madame Neruda and her colleagues with supreme 
sympathy. Dvdrak’s “ Romantische Stiicke,” Op. 75, for violin and piano- 
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forte, were introduced by Madame Neruda and Madlle. Olga Neruda. These 
pieces are certainly very pleasing, but in spite of their late opus number 
it is difficult to accept as fruits of Dvéra4k’s mature years compositions so 
lacking in individuality. The pianist was Mr. Stavenhagen, whose reading 
of Beethoven’s Sonata in E minor, Op. 90, was anything but satisfactory 
It was brilliant, fanciful, delicate, but—for so earnest an artist as Mr. 
Stavenhagen has shown himself—singularly deficient in passion and 
imagination. These remarks apply, however, less to the second than to 
the first movement. 
of 

On Wednesday was performed at the Albert Hall, by the Choral Society 
of that ilk, Handel’s “ Israel in Egypt ”—with additional accompaniments 
by G. A. Macfarren.”” Music-lovers crowded the cheaper places, as always, 
and heartily enjoyed themselves: which was creditable, but they might do 
more. Why should they not—late in the day though it be—protest, in the 


usual and unmistakable way, against the caricaturing of Handel’s work in 


the combined interests of vulgarity and economy? The 398 extra male 
voices make “‘ The Lord is a Man of War”’ a lumbering piece of work, and 
take a needed relief from an oratorio already heavy with choruses. On the 
whole, the choir did its work well; but “ Israel ” is so old a friend that it 
is apt to get few rehearsals—and indeed it needs many! There was a 
thunderous encore for the Hailstone Chorus—as usual sung capitally the 
second time; and a like honour was refused by Mr. Edward Lloyd for 
“The Enemy said,’ which the present generation is hardly likely to hear 
more splendidly sung ; for here Mr. Lloyd is second only to the incompar- 
able Sims. Miss Anna Williams, at the Albert Hall and in oratorio, has 
scarcely a rival ; she was in fine voice, but the great place seemed almost 
too gigantic for the second soprano, Miss Kate Flinn. Madame Sviatlovsky 
is a victim to the abominable concert-rgom habit of keeping the eyes fixed 
on the music book instead of on the audience ; it was only in the last bar or so 
of each number that she gave her fine voicea chance. Mr. Barnby conducted 


with all his old strength and method. 


* * 
* 


The chief musical interest of the Smoking Concert of the Insurance 
Musical Society, held at Cannon-street Hotel on Wednesday, Jan. 14th, 
centred in the production of a MS. overture by the conductor (Dr. H. T. 
Pringuer) to his comedy-opera, “ Guinévere,” produced at Kilburn Town 
Hall last year, and favourably noticed in these columns. On that occasion 
the work was only arranged for pianoforte and harmonium, but on Wednes- 
day it was performed by a full orchestra with a result that must have 
been gratifying to the composer as well as pleasing to his audience. Like 
many others, Dr. Pringuer has founded his overture upon themes which 
occur in the course of the opera, the second subject (Andante) and 
the final Allegro Vivace being particularly taking and attractive. 
Well written, full of “ tune,’ and _ effectively scored, the over- 
ture to “ Guinévere’’ is a valuable contribution to the list of works 
suitable for performance at theatrical and other representations 
where incidental or introductory music is required. It was. well 
played, and Dr. Pringuer received a hearty recall at its termination. The 
orchestra also gave a very good account of a selection from “ Ernani”’ 
(the last movement of which was encored), the “ Masaniello ” ballet music, and 
a‘*Marche des Mousquetaires.” Mr. Munroe contributed a cornet solo, 
« Beneath thy window ” (Le Thiére), in which his pure tone and artistic 
phrasing were conspicuous. Part songs were excellently rendered by 





Messrs. Champion, Body, Wilson, and Wilton, who won an encore for their 
delightful performance of Hatton’s “ Sailor’s Song.” Vocal solos were 
given by Mr. Royer Peck and Mr. E. Watkins, while the humorous element 
was in the hands of Mr. Percival Craig, who did his level best to be funny 
but with indifferent success. The audience, nevertheless, seemed well 
pleased with his efforts, and encored him vociferously, so no further com- 
ment need be made. 





PROVINCIAL. 
—— 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 


MAncuHeEstER.—Liszt’s Poéme Symphonique, “ Ce qu’on entend sur la mon- 
tagne,” was brought forward for the first time at Sir C. Hallé’s twelfth 
concert on the 15th inst. Itis impossible to form an absolutely correct 
judgment regarding:such a work as this on a single hearing ; but our first 
impression is certainly not a favourable one. Borodin’s orchestral sketch, 
“On the Steppes of Central Asia,’ given for the second time this season, 
improves upon further acquaintance. Madame Neruda (Lady Hallé) played 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto in E minor and Vieuxtemps’ Fantasie caprice in A. 
Ever at her best, each performance of Lady Hallé’s seems to surpass its 
predecessors. Of all the great artists who periodically appear at these 
concerts there is no one whose reception is more enthusiastic. Mr. Plun- 
kett Greene’s singing of two Irish songs arranged by C. V. Stanford was 
exceptionally fine. He likewise sang an air from one of Bach’s church 
cantatas, but the great contrapuntist is not heard at his best as a melodist. 
Dr. Bridge’s new oratorio, ‘‘ The Repentance of Nineveh;’’ was given here 
for the first time at Mr. De Jong’s concert on the 17th inst. Miss Anna 
Williams, Madame Hope Glenn, Mr. Ivor McKay, and Mr. Daniel 
Price were the principals, with an orchestra and chorus numbering three 
hundred performers. Dr. Bridge conducted, and Dr. C. J. Hall presided at 
the organ. The work was exceedingly well received, and though there were 
several weak spots in the performance—one supposed distant chorus being 
rendered ludicrous by the unseemly shouting of an assistant conductor—the 
effect as a whole was highly satisfactory. 


Guascow, Jan. 19.—The large audience which assembled at the Eighth 
Subscription Concert of the Choral Union must have been as gratifying to 
the Council as to Mr. Manns, who had shown his belief in the “ drawing ”’ 
power of Wagner’s music by arranging a programme selected exclusively 
from his works. The overture to, and Seuta’s ballad from the ‘‘Dutchman,”’ 
Rienzi’s Prayer, and the third act from “ Tannhaiiser’’ were the principal 
features, and were all excellently given. Madame Emily Spada, Mr. Phillip 
Newbury, and Mr. Ludwig were the soloists, of whom the last-named won, 
as he deserved, the chief honours. Mr. Stavenhagen was the pianist at the 
Ninth Concert, and played Reethoven’s B flat Concerto in admirable style. 
His minor solos were Liszt’s transcription of “Isoldens Liebestod ” and 
Schubert’s “ Erl Kénig,” of which he gave such striking performances that 
the audience were clamorous for an encore. The vocalist was Madame 
Stavenhagen, who sang her husband’s scena, “ Suleika;” and the air “ Dich, 
Theure Halle” from “‘ Tannhaiiser ”’ with great effect. The orchestral part of 
the programme included Grieg’s concert overture, “In Autumn,” the 
entr’acte from Reinecke’s “ King Manfred,” and Schumann’s Symphony 
No. 4, all of which were splendidly given. 
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CONDUCTORS and COMPOSERS. 





Mr. F. GILBERT WEBB, 
1, CHEsILTON Roap,:FutuHam, S.W. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor, 
14, TreBovir Roan, Earu’s Court, 8.W. 





Mr. LOUIS N. PARKER, A.R.AM., 
Composer, Conductor, Lecturer, 
SHERBORNE, Dorsxr. 





Mr. G. B. LISSANT, 
Organist St. Augustine’s, South Kensington, S.W., 
31, Hatsry Street, Canpogan Squarz, W. 





Dr. F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab.), 
Composer, and Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint, and 
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70, Park Roap, Haversrock Hint, N.W. 








VOCALISTS—SOPRANOS. 


CONTRALTOS. 


PIANOFORTE. 





Madame BELLE COLE, 
Oratorio and Concert, 
Business Manager: W. B. Heatzy, 
10a, WARwIcK Street, W 





Miss ELEANOR REES, 
Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 
26, GLoucEsSTER CRESCaNT, REGENT’S PaRK, N.W. 
Or N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. 





Miss MARGUERITE HALL, 


Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 





Madame de LLANA 


pe my and Prize Holder of the Leipzig Conservatoire) 
to accept engagements for Concerts and “At 
ieee ** and a limited number of lessons. 


25, GRovE GARDENS, HaNover GATE, NW. 





Miss ANNIE GRIMSON, A.R.C.M., 
(Hopkinson Gold Medallist), 
Solo Pianist, 
Lessons on Pianoforte and Theory, 
53, Mount Park Roap, EALING. 








Madame GEORGINA BURNS and 
Mr. LESLIE CROTTY, 
Address—57, BRoNDESBURY VILLAS, 








38, BetsizE Roap, N.W. KILBURN 
Madame OSCAR POLLACK, * of PORTRAITS that have appeared 


Concerts, 
56, Ducnzess Roap, EpG@Baston, BIRMINGHAM. 





Miss JANET TATHAM, 
Professor at the Hyde Park Academy of Music. 
For Concerts and at Homes. 
Lessons Given. 
Address—38, Minrorp GARDENS, 
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Miss FALCONAR, 
Oratorio, Concerts, &c., 
24, Opprpans Roap, Primrose Hitt, N.W., 
or Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
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BARITONES. 





Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS, 
Concerts, Oratorio, and Operas, 
ScANDINAVIAN CLUB, 80 and 81, StRAND, W.C. 





Madame VALLERIA, 
Opera and Concerts, 
Bosworru Hovusst, HusBanp’s Boswortu, Ruesy. 
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Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN. 
All communications to be addressed 


40, Fincutey Roan, Str. Jonn’s Woop, N.W. 





The Chevalier SCOVEL, 
The American Tenor, 
SPECIAL ENGAGEMENT, 1890-91, 
LYRIC THEATRE. 


Mr. WILFRED CUNLIFFE, 
For Concerts and At Homes, 
74, GuoucesteR Puace, Dorset Squares, N.W. 








HARP. 





Mr. W. T. BARKER, 


Concerts, At Homes, Receptions, 
49, Esury Street, Beteravis, 8S.W. 





VIOLIN. 





Mr. LEONARD FORBES-ROBERTSON 
Gives Lessons on the Violin. 


22, BeprorD SquaRE, W.C. 





Mr. HOLBERRY HAGYARD, 


Principal Tenor Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 
For Concerts and At Homes, 


Address—Trinity CoLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 





Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL, 
la, WIMPOLE STREET, 
CAVENDISH SquaRE, W. 








BASS. 





Mr. FRANKLIN CLIVE, 


Concerts, At Homes, &e. 
44, Gr. MarLteoroueH Srreezr. 





MR. ROBERT NEWMAN (Bass) 
For Concerts, Oratorios, ete. 


9, CAMBRIDGE AVENUE, KiLucern, Lonpon, N.W. 
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ASCHERBERG 
PIANOS. 








“T only verform an act of justice 
when I ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from 
your factory, on which I was favoured to 
play before the public. Remain convinced — 
that I shall at. all times and everywhere | 
give preference to your Pianos over all ~ 
others, and accept the assurance of my, 


unbounded esteem. 
Respectfully, 


VLADIMIR VON PACHMANN” _, 








ASCHERBERG PIANO DEPOT, 
oe 46, BERNERS STREET, W. | 
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